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RUSSIA AND THE WORLD 


T was always a characteristic of the Tsarist regime in Russia that the 
i ouenten of its foreign policy changed from one part of the periphery 

of the Empire to another. First it was the Balkans, then it was the 
Ottoman Empire, then Persia and Afghanistan, then the Far East and the 
changes were rung according to internal weaknesses in Russia’s neighbours 
began to show up. It is much the same today, and is probably characteristic 
of the foreign policy of a young and vigorous country operating on interior 
lines. The latest move of the Soviet Union since the end of last 
year has been to raise the whole question of the status of Berlin and 
with it is question of reunification. It looked at one time as if Russia 
was going to accept the situation in Central Europe in view of the fact 
that militarily the NATO Powers have set up quite a formidable defence 
front of the West against aggression from the East. Not that the Red 
Army could not, in a conventional war, break Western resistance after 
a time. But it would be no walk-over to the Atlantic coast, as was likely 
till NATO was formed, and in the process it would now inevitably unleash 
an atomic war. And we can be quite sure Russia wants this as little as 
the West does. For some time past therefore the cold war. at least in 
Europe, has moved to the political plane. 

Here the same conditions prevail as in the 19th century when disagree- 
ments between the Western Powers over the Balkans and the Ottoman 
Empire, not to mention Anglo-German naval rivalry, enabled Russia to 
make advances in Persia or extract something from the Sultan. Today the 
Russian démarche in Berlin has caused some strains as far as the relations 
of the Western Powers to each other are concerned; for Mr. Khrushchev 
knows quite well that an issue of this kind is bound to give rise to 
differences of opinion between Great Britain and the United States and 
possibly within Germany itself. That element of opinion in the United 
States, which holds that normal relations with a Communist power is 
impossible, still has its advocates there. They have died out long ago 
here and are weakening even in the USA. But the spirit of the Abolitionists 
of Civil War days is still there, and as far as China is concerned one has 
to reckon with the formidable lobby of the Christian missionaries from 
the Far East. On the other hand Mr. Mikoyan’s visit to the USA seems 
to have opened out new ground. It has intensified the opposition between 
those who want relations with Russia to go on in the old way, and those, 
chiefly business heads, who realise the great possibilities of valuable trade 
with the USSR which is becoming greater with the tremendous 
industrialisation of Russia. This has been very much the view of all 
sections of opinion in Great Britain for some time. Opinion in Germany 
is divided, with a majority behind Dr. Adenauer with his unyielding 
attitude towards Russia. On the other hand the German Socialdemocrats 
have a substantial body of opinion behind them which may be growing. 

The question of the status of Berlin raises the question of German 
reunification. In this respect Mr. Dulles has done what seemed impossible 
a short while ago. He has said there are more ways than one of bringing 
about reunification. This clearly hints that at least in the early stages 
“free elections” in East Germany are not necessarily the just condition of 
Western policy, and that temporary federation of the two parts of Germany 
as they now are is not impossible. How far American opinion will allow 
him to follow along this line remains to be seen. Mr. Khrushchev has 
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certainly achieved his object in raising the bigger issues of the future 
of Germany, and we should be well advised now to welcome the oppor- 
tunity to discuss with Russia this and all similar questions. Whether Russia 
is sincere in wanting a solution of them is anybody’s guess. But certainly 
nothing is lost in discussion, and if Russia at the last minute backs out 
or after long discussions comes to no settlement, then at least we shall 
know where we are and shall have put Russia in the wrong with world 
opinion which counts today as never before. 

Closely linked with all this is the problem of Disarmament and 
Disengagement. As far as the latter is concerned the Rapacki Plan still 
holds the field, and its general principle is supported by the plan which 
Mr. Gaitskell has put forward for Disengagement in Central and Eastern 
Europe. Opinion in the Labour Party is somewhat divided on whether 
to back Disengagement as a policy in itself or whether it should be 
considered only as part of a general disarmament policy. If Russia were 
ever to agree to evacuate East Germany and Poland militarily, it would 
only be on condition that the Western Powers evacuated Western Germany 
and retired to Holland, Belgium and France. The advantage of a neutral 
Central and Eastern Europe would be considerable, but it is doubtful 
if public opinion in the USA would accept it as yet. Nor is it likely 
that Russia would accept retirement from East Germany. But all these are 
possibilities which can and should be discussed with Russia without 
expecting that a solution can be found for some time. One thing is certain; 
we are in for a long period of uncertainty and one only hopes that 
incidents will not occur in Eastern Europe which might let loose a really 
serious Crisis. 

It would not be unwise to assume that under Khrushchev Russia does 
not want to provoke such a crisis. But it is é¢qually true that, as the 
Communist regime has shown since the early days of the October Revolu- 
tion, it will exploit all weaknesses in the non-Communist countries and 
will not come to long-term settlements unless it is clear that the Western 
Powers and Western Germany are united and determined on a certain 
line of policy. There are a number of reasons why Russia does not want 
to make the international situation more acute. She is in a very strong 
position militarily and in the world of science and technology. But she 
has a number of economic and industrial problems which she has not 
solved, and it is almost certain that the Communist leaders believe that 
the best propaganda for them is that which comes from being a shining 
example to the world of a country in the front rank of scientific and 
industrial progress. At the present rate of her industrial production she 
will not reach the targets she set herself for 1960. Moreover agricultural 
production still lags behind what is wanted to support the kind of industrial 
system which she contemplates. She needs foreign currency to speed her 
economic development, partly to buy more machines of the latest types in 
the USA, Great Britain and Germany. She also requires it for the 
purchase of raw materials from tropical and sub-tropical areas. That 
is why she offers timber and certain metals very readily on the world 
markets. There is a further reason why she wants peace with the greatest 
prestige to herself. Though the Marxist-Hegelian philosophy postulates 
the decay of the capitalist system, she is herself subject to the same 
dialectic. Communism to achieve what it has in Russia must have a large 
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number of scientists, technicians and technologists. She has got them but 
they are largely indifferent to Communism. They support the Communists 
against the outer world because they are patriotic Russians, but they have 
not absorbed the ruling philosophy and are mainly concerned in peaceful 
economic development. It is impossible for an intelligent man like 
Khrushchev to ignore this fact. Stalin had the qualities of a criminal 
maniac like Hitler. Khrushchev is a very different person. 

In Asia Russia has hitherto had an easier task in spreading her ideas 
than in Europe. The Arabs in particular, having lived so long under 
Ottoman and Western Imperialism and having no idea what Communism 
really means, have been biased towards Russia and against the West. 
From the early days of the Russian Revolution Lenin proclaimed the need 
for Russia to support Nationalist movements and to convert them into 
Communist movements. This seemed as if it was going to succeed, 
especially after the Iraq revolution last July. The apparent rejection by 
General Kassem of Baathist-Arab Nationalism seemed to herald a swing 
in Baghdad towards Communism. But the situation is not clear and the 
sharp attack of Nasser on the Communists in Egypt and Syria and his 
apparent willingness to sign an agreement with Great Britain settling long- 
standing differences seems to foreshadow a reinsurance policy on his part. 
Russia certainly has not got her own way in the Middle East, though she 
is in a strong position to fish in troubled Iraq waters. 

There is no need for us to get enthusiastic about Nasser and the prospects 
of re-establishing diplomatic and economic relations with him. Actually 
the latter will help our Balance of Payments, but we must not forget 
that he is a petty Imperialist and no one is more aware of this than the 
Sudan, an Arab country but one which has a long history of struggle 
against Egypt. The whole question of Nile waters will have to be considered 
sooner or later. Egypt needs more water for her growing population and 
she should have it, but not at the expense of her neighbours. The Sudan 
no longer recognises the Nile Waters Agreement of 1929 made by us with 
Egypt when we controlled it and which limits in favour of Egypt the use 
of the annual flood water which the Sudan may take annually from the 
Nile. If Egypt gets the finance to build the Assuan Dam, the Sudan is 
entitled to an increased share of the flood waters to meet her needs. 
Everything therefore points to the need for a Conference of the riparian 
states of the Nile to go into this whole question. This is something over 
which UNO could very well take the initiative. 

M. PHILIPS PRICE. 


GREECE’S FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


F it is thought that the recently announced Greek Five-Year Plan is a 
le ambitious one, especially on the very optimistic note struck by the 
Premier, M. Karamanlis, that he will raise the living standard of the 
people “to the level of highly industralized European countries,” Greece 
can at least hope that 1959 is going to see such changes and improvements 
in the national economy as to effect a progessive reduction in her 250,000 
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unemployed. When it is considered that, besides the workless, there are 
another million of Greeks underemployed, the task of M. Karamanlis to 
boost the per capita income of the people, at the end of the plan, to $360, 
compared with $280 in 1958, seems insuperable, yet there are solid grounds 
for optimism. To quote the Athens newspaper Vradyni: “Under Karaman- 
lis’s strong leadership, Greece is climbing the stairs of progress. The founda- 
tions for a better tomorrow have been patiently laid.” There can be no doubt 
that, with American aid and the help of modern techniques, the foundations 
of a many-sided economy, with Tourism opening up one of the brightest of 
vistas. have been and are being built. When addressing the Athens Stock 
Exchange members at a reception, M. Dertilis, the Commerce Minister, said 
the Government this year would make great efforts to change the economy 
from a predominantly agricultural basis to an industrial one. He added that 
the pre-conditions had been created, the necessary capital was available, 
and the organisational preparation had been made. There was now inter- 
national confidence in Greece, due to the stability of the drachma and of 
the regime. 

Bearing in mind that the backbone of any small, non-self-supporting 
country is its agriculture and its peasantry, and that even with land recla- 
mation and vastly improved irrigation more than three-fifths of Greece are 
still uncultivable, there is special need for avoiding over-industrialisation, 
such as has caused an unbalance in the economies of some of Greece’s 
Balkan neighbours which were formerly largely agricultural. Greek agriculture 
has already suffered serious unbalance as a result of the Communist war and 
the crowding of cities with thousands of refugees who were previously 
employed on the land. Yet the Greeks. being astute business men and finan- 
ciers, are scarcely likely to emulate the biunders of Turkey and Yugoslavia, 
where factories have been built in a hurry and sometimes left without the 
requisite machinery, or even the essential raw materials to put them into 
productive activity. Despite a lavish pouring of American dollars into 
Ankara’s coffers. the Turks have brought themselves to the verge of econo- 
mic disaster. 

Greece’s Five-Year Plan, as outlined by M. Karamanlis, is to the tune of 
$1 billion, with a 5,306 million drachma (84 drachmas to the pound) public 
investment programme for the current year. This compares with the 4.670 
million drachma programme of 1958 and that of 1,966 million in 1955. 

A positive and substantial step forward in raising the standard of living 
was recorded in 1958, the national income having increased by five per cent., 
notwithstanding a fall in agricultural output. The achievement was due to 
encouraging progress in other fields of national economy. The Greek Prime 
Minister was able to claim that between November 1957 and November 
1958 the wholesale index dropped by 0.5 per cent., while the cost of living 
index rose by only 0.5 per cent. “In no other country,” he said. “has such a 
stability in the indices of prices been noticed.” These indices proved the 
soundness of the currency, and had established faith in the Greek drachma, 
both at home and abroad. Certainly M. Karamanlis has good reason to 
emphasize that the increase of stable capital investments characterizes the 
vitality of the Greek economy, and is an augury of further progress in the 
near future. And, as proof of an awareness that agriculture must continue 
to play an important part in raising the standard of living, there was his 
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assurance that the State would go on financing the big irrigation works now 
under way, and would embark on new schemes, as well as developing woods 
and forests. With agriculture one links fisheries, and with a greatly expanded 
tourist industry forecast. apart from the fact that the Greeks are themselves 
big fish eaters, the Director of Fisheries, M. Christos Sarbetis, has recently 
reinforced the Premier’s arguments about Greece’s living standards by dis- 
closing that the fishing fleet is now landing some 80,000 tons of fish a year, 
an increase of about 300 per cent. compared with the yearly catch before the 
Second World War. This remarkable development is due to the fact that 
more than 3,500 small fishing craft have been motorized, and modern gear 
and equipment introduced, and that the boats have greatly extended the area 
of their operations. In addition, deep sea trawling in the A-gean, in the 
Mediterranean, and even in the Atlantic is being developed. 

It should be noted that the Five-Year Plan will not assume its final form 
until the end of 1959; what is now happening is that the investments pro- 
gramme for the present year, for the first time is being made part of the 
long-range plan for economic development. In the meantime, hundreds of 
experts have been mobilized to work with the special committee set up to 
explore the possibilities of the Greek economy, and in the implementation 
of the plan both American and German technical assistance will be utilized. 
Indeed, the Germans seem destined to play a major part in Greece’s econo- 
mic objectives, and the signs of this are manifest in different ways. First, 
there is the 100 million marks loan, forthcoming as a result of the Bonn 
agreements, for the carrying out of long-term projects. These procurements 
will ultimately reach a ceiling of 400 million marks. Secendly, Greece’s 
trade with West Germany has grown rapidly in the post-war years. Exports 
to Germany rose from $20 million in 1951 to $57 million in 1957, while 
German exports to Greece increased from $37 million to $58 million. 

In an interview which was broadcast over the West German radio network, 
M. Karamanlis pointed out that Germany could absorb greater quantities of 
Greek products, such as tobacco, cotton, raisins and garden products, as the 
amount of such goods imported from Greece and other countries today 
represented only a small part of her actual needs. Thirdly, as more and more 
German tourists are going to Greece every year, Greece, in the ambitious 
plans now under way to build modern hotels all over the mainland and on 
the islands, is making special provision for them. From the Greek point of 
view, the “most interesting” category of German tourists belong to the 
middle class, and to accommodate these. bungalows and second class 
hotels are to be constructed near seaside resorts, which they prefer. 

With incomparable scenery and cultural and historic interest, the prospect 
generally for Greek tourism is one of unlimited possibilities, and co-opera- 
tion between Greek and German travel agencies in exploiting the country’s 
appeal in this direction is a feature of the energetic drive that is now being 
organized to augment the flow of tourists. The increase in the speed of air 
transport, with a consequent cheapening of fares, is the important factor. 
with improved hotels and more attractive holiday resorts, that is going 


eventually to make Greece a strong rival to France ana the Riviera. 
Approximately 255,000 foreign tourists, importing foreign exchange to 
the amount of $36 million, visited Greece during 1958, this being 6.4 per 
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cent. above the 1957 total. The numbers, especially of Americans, are ex- 
pected to show a substantial increase this year. Though Greek tourism. 
measured by French and Italian dimensions, is still a very modest business, 
the keen prices offered by Greek hotels, coupled with the good value the 
pound sterling and dollar enjoy in terms of the drachma, are going to 
constitute a powerful competitive pull once conditions become favourable 
and the holiday industry is properly geared to cope with the trade. An im- 
portant development in the extension of tourism is that, following the new 
Greco-Italian accord, a ferry service is to link Greece and Italy via Brindisi- 
Corfu-[goummenitsa. One of the points emphasised in the communiqué 
issued after the visit of Signor Fanfani, the Italian Premier, to Athens, was 
the necessity for a settlement of the problems facing Greece in consequence 
of the coming into being of the European Common Market, of which 
Italy is a member. Trade operations of the “Little Europe” nations obviously 
concern Greece as well as Turkey, 23 per cent. of whose exports of tobacco 
go mainly to three Common Market countries—Germany, Holland and 
Belgium. The Turks fear that the six countries of the group, permitted under 
the Rome treaty to impose a 30 per cent. tariff on all leaf tobacco, may 
turn to the “Turkish type” brand, made in Italy, to supply their wants. 
Greece has found it difficult to dispose of her large tobacco stocks, hence 
the wisdom of aligning her general economic planning in the light of the 
implications of the Common Market, and of the protection that may be 
gained from O.E.E.C. 

The development of light rather than heavy industries would seem to 
be a lesson that Greece must learn from recent European co-operative 
trends, but the great new oil refinery, and the Niarchos shipyards at Skara- 
manga, are sound propositions. So is the cement industry, which has found 
profitable markets in India and Afganistan, as well as meeting home needs. 
But Greece must exploit her genius in artistic craftsmanship, such as the 
making of carpets and hand-made shoes, which products are unrivalled in 
the world. 

Whatever the difficulties ahead in the rising of the standard of living 
of the mass of the people. the economic achievements of Greece in the 
post-war period are most impressive. Shipping tonnage to come under Greek 
ownership, including vessels under construction, reaches the amazing total 
of 16 million tons, and ranks Greece as the second largest shipowning 
country of the world. Foreign confidence in Greece’s economy is growing, 
and is shown not only by the interest of Germany, France, Italy and Russia, 
but also by the discerning Japanese. The Japanese are going to offer, under 
favourable conditions, long-term credits amounting to $100 million in the 
shape of capital and services for productive investment. This interest of 
the Japanese in Greece gives credence to the statement of M. Karamanlis 
that the drachma is mentioned abroad as one of the most stable currencies 
in the world. This stability results in no small measure from the belief of 
the Greek people in their cwn money, as is evidenced by the volume of 
deposits in the banks. While at the end of November, 1955, such deposits 


| totalled $2,884 million, at the corresponding dates in 1957 and 1958 the 


| 


totals were $7,175 and $9,420 million respectively. There is no longer 
any zealous hoarding of golden sovereigns. 
THOMAS ANTHEM. 








COTTON’S DECLINING FORTUNES 


URING the nineteenth century, Turkey was regarded as “the sick 

man of Europe”; in the mid-twentieth century, the European cotton 

industry has afforded an economic parallel. Similar difficulties to those 
which beset the United Kingdom trade are to be found among the textile 
industries of other European countries, for the industry is caught between 
competition from countries with low wages and those with a high degree 
of productivity. A report published by O.E.E.C. drew attention to this, and 
stated: “If the present trend continues without any attempt to change it, 
the final result will be the gradual disappearance of a considerable part of 
the traditional European textile industry now manufacturing for large-scale 
consumption.” 

The validity of this conclusion is strengthened by the knowledge that, 
during the past 20 years, a 37 per cent. increase in textile production 
has taken place; but it has been entirely outside the older centres of the 
industry—Western Europe and Japan—and mainly in the United States 
and the Indian sub-continent. 

Concurrent with this, the industry has been changing right down the 
line. From the buying of raw materials to the marketing of the finished 
products new trends and developments are discernible. And reference may 
be made briefly to a number of the more important. Foremost amongst 
the problems facing the industry has been the question of the supply and 
price of raw cotton; for conditions of uncertainty have arisen, consequent 
upon governmental intervention with the free marketing of this primary 
commodity. Because of price support schemes, dual pricing systems, export 
subsidies and restrictions, spinners have often been compelled to switch 
from their traditional sources of supply to exotic growths, and the scale 
of interference has been of such a magnitude that the industry is now 
obliged to operate on a hand-to-mouth basis without adequate hedging 
facilities. In the absence, therefore, of no better cover than their order books, 
one can readily appreciate the desire by manufacturers to switch to synthetic 
fibres, with their stability of price and more even flow of supply. Meanwhile, 
whilst consumer spending on clothing remains remarkably steady at a 


little over eight per cent. of total expenditure, in the field of apparel new | 


fibres and materials can only make their way by displacing either natural 
fibres or existing man-made fibres. Competition is thus becoming more 
intense. 

Nowadays, moreover, before a new fabric can secure a foothold in the 
market, substantial expenditure may be entailed in national advertising cam- 
paigns, and few textile companies are in the position to embark upon such 


ventures. Accordingly, this has led to some chemical] and textile companies _. 


jointly advertising any new fabric which they have co-operatively developed. 
In other cases, textile firms are joining with clothing manufacturers in similar 
campaigns. 

This, in turn, affects the retail trade. In some sectors, as has already 
occurred in groceries, the retailers are now relying increasingly upon manv- 
facturers’ advertising of their own brands to sell the goods. In other cases, 
however, it is the large-scale retailing units which are setting the pace. They 
will commission their own designs, and then place their orders with the 
spinners, weavers or hosiery manufacturers and finishers, and the clothes 
or household goods are then marketed under their own trade names. Allied 
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with these changes has been the growth of non-textile substitutes for cotton 
in many instances, more especially for industrial purposes. To varying 
degrees, paper, plastics, rubber, aluminium foil, glass, etc., have replaced 
fibres and cloth. In part this growth in the man-made fibre industry and 
the growing practice of fibre-blending is having repercussions upon manu- 
facturing processes. Because of the low porosity of synthetics it may be 
unpleasant to wear such fabrics next to the skin, though, if they are knitted, 
this defect may be markedly lessened. Consequently, the percentage of 
finished cloth which has a knitted structure is rising. This is unfortunate 
for Lancashire, of course, because the hosiery trade is largely situated 
outside the traditional centre of the industry. The weaving sector of the trade 
is further losing ground because of technological changes. Non-woven fabrics 
—fibres, natural or synthetic, stuck together with a plastic binding and 
resembling paper in some ways—have secured a foothold, and there is every 
likelihood that they will increase their share of the market. 

Along with the aforementioned trends, which are of a fundamental nature. 
together with a shrinking export trade and growing competition in the home 
market from Far Eastern textiles, there is a variety of unfavourable influences 
at work. The past year, for instance, has been one in which demand for 
cotton goods throughout the world has been slack. Small wonder, therefore, 
that the industry has been passing through a very difficult stage, with mills 
closing at the rate of two per week. Nor is the end in sight as regards further 
contraction. But, whilst an industry is alive, despite economic vicissitudes. 
it can determine its own future to no small extent. 

LYNDON H. Jones. 


EDWIN MUIR (1887-1959) 


DWIN MUIR, who died on January 4th at the age of 71, was a poet 
Frand critic of unusual order. Two years ago he had acted as Visiting 
Professor of Poetry at Harvard, but though he had been honoured 
by several universities his disposition was not academic. Deeply informed 
by the Germanic literary mind, and translator of the works of Kafka, 
Hauptmann, and Heinrich Mann, his concern with letters was not imper- 
sonal. Books, to him, were so many stations on a subjective pilgrim’s way. 
He was looking for the light of wisdom rather than for accumulation of 
knowledge. It was, no doubt, this private quest which gave him his critical 
independence, his freedom from the trammels of contemporary fashion, 
his style which was that of a pure but “still small voice.” In this he differed 
from John Middleton Murry, a critic who took his self-discoveries to con- 
stitute a pattern of messianic truth. “He who is truly humble,” Muir had 
written in his first book, “conceals even his humility.” Murry’s deep insight 
into our times was often muddied by his impatience to propose an imme- 
diate programme of action. Muir, on the other hand, left his intuitions as 
facts of expression on the contemplative plane. 
The search for a solution of or meaning to existence which this author 
undertook clearly derived from his early distresses. Uprooted in his early 
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boyhood years from a pastoral landscape in the Orkneys, he found himself 
living. or bitterly enduring, as a poor clerk in the seedier parts of Glasgow. 
Following upon this removal many members of his family died and he 
himself fell ill—a traumatic experience he has described in his Autobio- 
graphy (1954). Later, in verse, he was to point this contrast with memorable 
distinction: 

My childhood all a myth 

Enacted in a distant isle . . . 


My youth a tragi-comedy, 
Ridiculous war of dreams and shames . 


Myth and dream remained two terms of permanent significance for Muir. 
By our use of the first we relate ourselves to our essential image. This myth- 
process he sometimes speaks of as “the Fable,” observing that “no autobio- 
graphy can confine itself to conscious life. In themselves our conscious 
lives may not be particularly interesting. But what we are and can never be, 
our fable, seems to me to be inconceivably interesting. I should like to 
write that fable, but I cannot even live it, and all I could do if I related 
the outward course of my life would be to show how far I have deviated 
from it.” 

The myth, or fable, then, presents man with a perfected image of his 
ego. By means of it he is able to imagine his potentialities realised; and 
this imagining, in turn, acts as a spur or magnet to his fuller development. 
As contrasted with this there exists the dream in which a person’s sub- 
conscious forces, his primitive memories are shadowed forth. Both of 
these psychic powers are embodied ir. Muir’s poetry. Ideal or exemplary 
images of human life are beautifully present in his poem The Labyrinth 
where. somewhat in the manner of Hélderlin’s Romantic Hellenism, he 
has a vision of the gods (whose “eternal dialogue was peace”) 

Each sitting on the top of his mountain isle 
While down below the little ships sailed by, 
Toy multitudes swarmed in the harbour, shepherds drove 
Their tiny flocks to the pastures, marriage feasts 
Went on below, small birthdays and holidays, 
Ploughing and harvesting and life and death, 
And all permissible, all acceptable, 
Clear and secure as in a limpid dream. 
To this deep-felt Arcadianism, delectable as a pastoral scene by Calvert, 
we must oppose the poet’s projection of dark, struggling, elemental currents. 
Thus, in his poem The Combat, two fabulous ill-matched animals engage 
in an all-but-mortal tourney to which they return time and again. This 
terrible duel “beneath the secret skies” in which “the killing beast that 
cannot kill” 
Swells and swells in his fury till 
You might well think it was despair 
displays a dielectic of diametric forces as distinct from the harmony. the 
serene equilibrium, of the former poem. 

Muir’s first response to the ills and troubles which beset his young man- 

hood in Glasgow was to adopt an attitude of Dionysian pride such as 
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Nietzsche had proclaimed in a like situation of solitude and sickness. The 
first-fruits of this are to be found in We Moderns (1918), a collection of 
“enigmas and guesses” contributed to the New Age under the pseudonym 
of Edward Moore. Style and thought, here, are influenced by Nietzsche’s 
art of the aphorism. Christianity is lambasted, and stoical pessimism de- 
clared inadequate. Only an attitude of “tragic affirmation” (of Nietzschean 
umor fati) is described as appropriate to human dignity. It is not enough 
for man to endure his destiny: he must, for all his pains, assentingly 
enjoy it. 

Muir’s intoxication with the Dionysian, by means of which he preserved 
his spirits in the face of adversity, had subsided by 1924 when his book 
of essays Latitudes was published. Here, in A Note on Friedrich Nietzsche, 
he distinguished between the wheat and tares in that great thinker. Muir 
is now the critic, objective, sympathetic; no longer the hierophant of a 
tragic dance. From this time onwards he was advancing to a re-acceptance 
of Christian values. In Essays on Literature and Society (1949), he was 
concerned with various modern trends which devaluate the moral status 
of man. He attacks, for example, the philosophic historicism of Spengler 
for allowing the individual little moral choice or significance within the 
cyclic process of waxing-waning cultures. This “biological” manner of 
thinking he likewise discovers in contemporary literature. Along with Denis 
Saurat he notes that “the classical writers of the seventeenth century exalted 
reason, the Romantics of the nineteenth century emotion, and certain con- 
temporary writers sensation.” The biological base of human life is not, 
however, a Highest Common Denominator. 

The personal consummation of Muir’s mental quest (related in his Auto- 
hiography) occurred in 1939. There he recalls how he returned from a 
hospital visit to his wife, recovering from a dangerous illness, and found 
himself reciting the Lord’s Prayer “in a loud emphatic voice.” “Now I 
realised,” he wrote, “that quite without knowing it, I was a Christian, no 
matter how bad a one.” His recognition of faith seems to have acted 
as a yeast to his poetic production. His best verse now began to appear; 
and his volume The Voyage (1946) was followed by his Collected Poems 
which was awarded the Foyle Poetry Prize for 1952. As a critic. he com- 
bined fine perception of style with a gift for generalization and for the 
treatment of abstract ideas. We should compare his essays on Nietzsche 
and Spengler, where the deficient thought of the latter is observed as being 
expressed in a pseudo-brutal style, so markedly different from the former’s 
dizzy sparkle and grace. In addition to these titles he had published other 
critical volumes, of which Transition (1926), The Structure of the Novel 
(1928), and The Present Age (1939) are the chief. The second of these 
is perhaps the most lucid exposition of fictional genres ever offered us by 
an English critic, and belongs along with Percy Lubbock’s Art of Fiction and 
E. M. Forster’s Aspects of the Novel to the permanent literature on that 


subject. 
DEREK STANFORD. 








18th CENTURY ANGLO-FRENCH CONTACTS 


HOUGH Englishmen and Frenchmen had been fighting on and off ever 

since the Norman Conquest, they knew little of each other’s way of life 

till the eighteenth century when the process of cultural cross-fertiliza- 
tion began in earnest. The story falls into two parts—French visitors to 
England and British visitors to France. 

When Voltaire crossed the Channel in 1726 at the age of thirty-two 
he was already a successful dramatist and a welcome guest at the smart 
dinner tables of the capital. Throughout his long career his tongue, like 
his pen, was as sharp as a razor, and a witty but wounding utterance 
landed him in the Bastille whose few inmates were sometimes the victims 
of a private vendetta. Possessing influential friends he was soon out again 
on condition that he would leave Paris for a time. Here was an oppor- 
tunity to visit England, with which he had a few personal ties, above 
all with Lord Bolingbroke who had found his country too hot for him 
after championing the Pretender on the death of Queen Anne, had settled 
in France and married a French lady, and after a decade of exile was 
allowed to return. The amnesty arrived just in time to welcome Voltaire. 
who also brought an introduction to the French Ambassador in London 
and other persons of influence. He hoped to finance the publication of 
his Henriade, a pean to Henri IV, by securing subscriptions in advance. 
Friends and admirers played up and the poem duly appeared with a 
dedication to Queen Caroline, who loved the things of the mind as heartily 
as her husband despised them. Living at Wandsworth with a kindly mer- 
chant whom he had met in Paris, he worked hard at the language. In an 
astonishingly short time he wrote it with scarcely a mistake and spoke with 
sufficient fluency to converse with the literary pundits. He saw most of 
Pope and Swift, and made acquaintance with Congreve and Gay, Thom- 
son of The Seasons and Young of the Night Thoughts. He was presented 
at Court, received a small subsidy, was present at the funeral of Newton 
in Westminster Abbey, met Walpole and Sir Hans Sloane, father of the 
British Museum, attended meetings of the Royal Society, which made 
him a Fellow, frequented Quaker services, and dined with a leading Quaker. 
Andrew Pitt, in Hampstead. From the formidable widow of Marlborough 
and from Lord Peterborough, a veteran from the Marlborough wars, he 
received materials for the biography of Charles XII of Sweden which, like 
the Siécle de Louis XIV, is still read. 

What did he think of us? His answer is to be found in the Lertres sur 
les Anglais first published in English shortly after his return to France. 
which inaugurated the era of anglomanie in France. It was a great deal more 
than a sparkling record of a visitor to whom all doors were open, for it was 
also designed as an appeal to his countrymen to follow English models. 
Unlike Montesquieu, Rousseau and Mirabeau, Voltaire felt little interest 
in political theory. All he wanted was good government. and if it were 
provided by a Philosophic Despot such as Frederick the Great he was 
quite content. His simple ideology was tersely expressed in Pope’s celebrated 
couplet: 

“For forms of government let fools contest. 
That which is best administered is best.” 
It was above all the tolerant atmosphere which won his admiration. Though 
neither Roman Catholic nor Noncomformists enjoyed the full privileges of 
citizenship, they were better treated than religious minorities in most other 
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countries. As a Deist. firmly believing in an impersonal Etre supréme who 
created the universe but rejecting Christian theology, he stood outside the 
bickerings of the sects. Though no one possessed less of the placid Quaker 
temperament he carried back to France a life-long admiration for the little 
community which dispensed with priests and creeds, detested war, and 
lived the good life. Neither the Seven Years War nor any other political 
complication diminished his admiration for the hospitable country where he 
nad spent nearly three years, and he was always ready to receive English 
visitors such as Boswell in the closing years at Ferney. 

Voltaire left us in the spring of 1729 and Montesquieu arrived three 
months later at the age of forty. A member of the nobility, a magistrate and 
a landowner, he was busily collecting material for his majestic treatise 
L'Esprit des Lois. He had already visited Italy and central Europe where 
he found little to admire in the laws and institutions, and he kept the best 
to the last. In the brilliant satire on his native country enshrined in the 
Lettres Persanes which had won him fame, he had contrasted the ordered 
liberty of England with the cramping autocracy of France. Desiring to 
witness the system in operation, he devoted nearly two years to the task. 
As Lord Bolingbroke had sponsored Voltaire, so Lord Chesterfield, whom 
he had met abroad, sponsored Montesquieu. He could read and under- 
stand English enough to attend debates in both Houses and in the Royal 
Society, which made him a Fellow, and to be presented at Court; but he 
could speak too little to frequent society. While Voltaire, with his keen 
interest in every aspect of our life and thought, went everywhere and saw 
everyone, Montesquieu came with a strictly limited purpose—the study of 
our institutions. That he found people cold was largely due to his inability 
to converse, but his indifference to our citizens was outweighed by his warm 
approval of the system under which they lived. Like Voltaire and everyone 
else he wanted good government; unlike him, he believed that it could 
only be secured by the division of power, not by its concentration. What was 
needed—and what England possessed—was a limited monarchy, a freely 
elected legislature, and an independent judiciary. His tribute was paid in 
the celebrated chapters of L’Esprit des Lois which were to be intensively 
studied by the authors of the American Constitution who may be described 
as the spiritual heirs of Locke and Montesquieu. His advocacy of mixed 
government produced no effect on the ancien régime which stumbled along, 
regardless of warnings, to the abyss; but his teaching inspired Mirabeau 
and other Anglophils in the Constituent Assembly in 1789. 

Rousseau’s visit in 1767 was a shorter and much less successful affair, 
and it left unpleasant memories on both sides. He had never felt much 
interest in us, was ignorant of our language, and had never manifested the 
slightest desire for closer acquaintance; but on being evicted from Berne 
in his native Switzerland and feeling unsafe in France, he accepted an offer 
from Hume to take him to England and look after him. They had recently 
met in Paris when Hume was Secretary in the British Embassy, and he 
had told Rousseau that he admired his writings and would be glad to help 
him if the need arose. His friend Adam Smith declared that he was as 
near perfection as human nature allowed, and his disinterested kindness 
to the neurotic genius confirms the verdict. Little did he know what he was 
in for when he so generously volunteered his aid. The two men crossed the 
Channel together, and on landing at Dover the emotional visitor hugged 
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and kissed his benefactor with tears in his eyes. His two novels, La Nouvelle 


Héloise and Emile, the former the French equivalent of Richardson’s 


Clarissa, the latter a fictional treatise on education, had been widely read 
in England. Chaperoned by Hume, he was received in London with open 
arms, and Garrick gave a supper party in his honour at his house in the 
Adelphi. The visitor, who detested cities and crowds, quickly tired of the 
festivities, and accepted an invitation to the spacious home in Derbyshire 
of an admirer of his writings named Davenport. At this stage he was joined 


by his illiterate mistress Thérése Levasseur. whom Boswell had piloted , 


from Paris, and who, needless to say, fell out with the staff. 

Voltaire was vain and touchy, but he had a much better heart than the 
author of Le Contrat Social who suffered from persecution mania. The 
English visit had opened under sunny skies, but dark clouds rolled up when 
news Of a jeu d’esprit of Horace Walpole reached his ears. On one of his 
visits to Paris the latter had concocted an imaginary letter from Frederick 
the Great inviting Rousseau to Berlin. Though not intended for publication 
it was shown to his friends and quickly found its way into print. The letter 
was harmless enough, but that he should have been the victim of a hoax 
threw Rousseau into a paroxysm of fury. In fairness to him we must remem- 
ber that this man of genius with the golden pen was near the borderline 
which separates eccentricity from insanity. Assuming without the slightest 
evidence that Hume was mixed up in the affair, he denounced him as a 
traitor. This unprovoked onslaught from the man who had received nothing 
but kindness was too much even for Hume, who broke off personal relations 
and declared Rousseau “the blackest and most atrocious villain in the 


world.” His verdict was echoed by Johnson. who only knew him by his 


writings and the reports of friends. 

BoswELL: Do you think he is a bad man? 

ToHNSON: One of the worst of men, a rascal. I would sooner sign a 
sentence of transportation for him than for any fellow in the Old Bailey. 
After this volcanic eruption Rousseau shook the dust of England off his 
feet and recorded his verdict on us in his Confessions: “I have never loved 
England or the English.” Let us think of him as the Karl Marx of the 
eighteenth century, as potent an intellectual ferment and an even more 
disagreeable character. 

Mirabeau liked England and Englishmen as much as Voltaire, and his 


visit on the eve of the French Revolution was a happy time. Though he | 


only became a world figure when the States General met in 1789, he had 
already made his name by his political writings, his family quarrels, and 
his notorious immorality. After spending months of internment in the fortress 
of Vincennes he crossed the Channel in 1774. The role of sponsor was 
played by his old school acquaintance Gilbert Elliot, soon to become Lord 
Minto and Governor-General of India. Under the auspices of this Whig 
magnate the visitor was a welcome guest in Whig circles. He found Lord 
Shelburne, afterwards the first Lord Lansdowne, sympathetic, and delighted 


in the society at Lansdowne House and at Bowood, the stately Wiltshire | 


home of the Petty family. The host was not only a statesman but an in- 
tellectual, and the two brightest ornaments of his entourage were Jeremy 
Bentham and Samuel Romilly, the leading law reformers of the age. Mira- 
beau also visited Burke in Beaconsfield, for the great orator and publicist 
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The Whig ideology accepted by the Hanoverian monarchs corresponded ex- 
actly to the views of the visitor who had personally suffered from lettres 
de cachet and who fretted at the spectacle of France muddling along under 
inefficient rulers and bearing with ever increasing impatience the manifold 
abuses of the ancien régime. What he saw of our way of life during a 
crowded eight months visit strengthened his conviction that constitutional 
monarchy was working well and would equally benefit the land of his birth. 
When the tocsin sounded in 1789 he became the voice of his countrymen 
who, like himself, desired to retain the Monarchy but to allow the Tiers 
Etat a share in government. The most arresting figure on the French politicai 
stage till he died of his excesses two years later at the age of forty-two was 
a rare combination of unbridled physical passions and a cool brain. He was 
the oracle of the moderates who, during and after the Revolution, pleaded 
for the survival of monarchy in the diluted form suited to the modern 
world.* 

* An address to the Johnson Society. 

(To be continued) 
G. P, Goocn. 


THE CUBAN COMPLEX 


N all that has been written about Cuba since the accession to power 
[or Sefior Fidel Castro two basic and related facts appear to have been 

overlooked. One is that the fall of the Batista régime was not due to 
the extent of popular support for Sefior Castro but to the fears of the 
sugar-planters that the sudden extension of hostilities between him and 
the Batista government in December, in the main sugar-growing areas 
of the island, threatened the start of the sugar harvest in mid-January—a 
harvest from which Cuba draws an annual $600,000,000 to $700,000,000. 
The second fact is that there thus remain in Cuba elements of political 
discord. The groups in the Cuban political complex are broadly divisible 
into those which supported General Batista, and so are now powerless, and 
those which, in varying degree, opposed him. His supporters composed 
a coalition which included the Progressive Action, Union Radical, 
Democratic and Republican parties. His opponents presented a more 
variegated picture, of which the main features were Cuba’s two traditional 
parties, the Authentic Revolutionary party and the Orthodox Revolutionary 
party. Both once formed the Cuban Revolutionary party but now, besides 
being deeply hostile to each other, are split into various factions. 

One faction of the Authentic party is led by Dr. Grau San Martin, who 
has twice been president of the republic, and another by Dr. Carlos Prio 
Socarrds, president of the republic from 1949 to 1952. During separate 


\ periods of exile in Florida Dr. Prio was twice indicted for planning 


military expeditions against Cuba, but he was able to collect large caches 
of arms in Havana. The Orthodox party is likewise divided, one faction 
being led by Dr. Roberto Agramonte, now Foreign Minister in the pro- 
visional government. Three more youthful groups also opposed General 
Batista. Apart from Sefior Castro’s own 26th of July movement there was 
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the Revolutionary Directorate, which was militarily active in Central Cuba, 


and the Federation of University Students, which was responsible for the — 


unsuccessful attack on President Batista’s palace in March 1957. Under 
the aegis of Dr. Prio an attempt was made in October 1957 to unite all 
opposition to General Batista with the establishment in Florida of a 
“Council for Cuban Liberation.” But within a few weeks Sefior Castro 
dissociated himself from this movement. He resented the fact that Dr. Prio 
had done nothing to supply him with arms, and now declared that his 


movement would have no dealings with Cuba’s old political leaders. Yet , 


on the morrow of the fall of the Batista régime Sefior Castro called for 
unity among all those who had opposed it. In the event, however, and 
despite his rejection of any link with former political leaders, he com- 
posed his provisional government only of members of the Orthodox party 
to which he had himself formerly belonged. By this action Sefior Castro 
has firmly sown the seeds of future political strife, for he has linked his 
movement to one of the partners in the in-and-out political game so long 
played to the detriment of Cuba. The Authentic party now sees itself 
excluded from office not by a group of idealist revolutionaries but by its 
traditional political enemies. It is the party’s misfortune that both Dr. 
Grau San Martin and Dr. Prio Socarrés have been accused of corruption 
during their respective presidential terms. The former is in any case a 
septuagenarian, while Sefior Castro has shown his continuing animosity 
towards the much younger Dr. Prio by declaring that he will be 
“eliminated” from political life. 

More seriously aggrieved by Sefior Castro’s new political alliance have 
been the Revolutionary Directorate and the Federation of University 


Students. On the morrow of General Batista’s flight tension arose between | 


the former and Sefior Castro. Members of the Directorate were eventually 
persuaded to hand over their arms, but their leader, Sefior Faure 
Chaumont, said publicly that he believed that all who had fought against 
the Batista régime should form a united political group. He demanded 
that the army should be disbanded and that a legislative group should be 


established pending the holding of elections. Sefior Castro rejected these | 


demands and attacked Sefior Chaumont on television. Meanwhile the 
Federation of University Students was publicly voicing its fear that Sefior 
Castro was likely to become a military dictator. Both the Directorate and 
the Federation have since remained quiescent, but it is likely that they will 
eventually combine to form an opposition group to Sefior Castro. 

It remains to be seen, however, whether Sefior Castro or anyone else 
will succeed in being his own political master. Cuba’s politicians have tradi- 
tionally been front men for the great landed proprietors, the growers of 
sugar and tobacco whose political attitudes have always been dictated 
by their own immediate interests. Thus they gave the coup de grdce to the 
Batista government when they saw that its continued existence and conflict 
with Sefior Castro would endanger the sugar harvest. At the same time 
many of them had been paying insurance premiums in the form of 
subsidies to Sefior Castro, and so they now look to him to protect theif 
interests. Sefior Castro, however, cannot ignore the workers. They enjoyed 


many benefits under the Batista régime which, for all its other failings, | 


introduced advanced social and labour legislation and brought wages to 
the highest levels in Cuban history. The General Confederation of Labour | 
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therefore supported General Batista and so did its urban members. The 
rural workers were differently placed. Except for the 10 weeks’ sugar 
harvest. they remain unemployed for the rest of the year—‘“el tiempo 
muerto” “the dead time.” Nevertheless some of them joined the Castro 
forces and others contributed their small pittance, attracted by his promises 
of agrarian reform which also gained him many adherents from the ranks 
of Cuba’s 600,000 permanently unemployed. All these now, naturally, 
look to him for their reward. 

Here is the crux of his problem. He cannot satisfy the demands of the 
rural workers without arousing the hostility of the sugar-planters. He has 
already distributed some unoccupied land, but any comprehensive agrarian 
reform would inevitably affect the sugar and tobacco plantations. The 
fact that sugar forms 80 per cent of Cuba’s exports means that Sefior Castro 
cannot afford to alienate the planters and disrupt the industry either by, 
for instance, dividing their land among the workers or by dealing with his 
political critics so sharply that there is a risk of renewed violence. Above 
all he cannot afford to alienate the United States; for there are millions 
of United States dollars invested in the Cuban sugar industry and the 
United States buys more than half the annual crop at her own domestic 
price which is considerably above the world price. Sefior Castro may thus 
be forced to leave the landowners undisturbed. But if he does he will 
arouse serious discontent among many of his own followers and among the 
rural workers. An inevitable result would be a strengthening of the 
Communist party which, under the name of the Popular Socialist party, is 
already attempting to gain control of the trades unions. It could also 
bring to the fore Sefior Castro’s younger brother, Raul Castro, reputed 
to be much more radical in his outlook. Either of these developments would 
alarm the United States and the landowners; and the latter might well be 
tempted to seek Sefior Castro’s downfall by again pulling the political 
strings which he himself, by his alliance with the Orthodox party, has 
virtually replaced in their accustomed fingers. 

N. P. MACDONALD. 


THE WAYS OF ANTS 


OR many centuries philosophers have gazed down upon the teeming 

life of the ants’ nest and have marvelled at the ceaseless activity and 

apparent intelligence of these tiny creatures. If we in our turn look 
down on these populous ant cities we may well wonder, as King Solomon 
did, how these complicated communities are organized when there is “no 
guide, overseer, or ruler.” The population of an ants’ nest varies according 
to the species and the Common Red Ants live in a community consisting of 
only three or four hundred individuals. On the other hand, the colonies of 
the Black Lawn Ant number many thousands. Frequently a nest of this 
species is found associated with a nearby nest, and the two will be con- 
nected by a road along which the ants travel unceasingly. The population of 
an ants’ nest will be found to consist of three clearly defined castes. By far 
the greater number are the small worker ants. who are always wingless and 
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are actually undeveloped females. In some species there are two grades 
of worker ants, one grade having larger heads and more powerful jaws and 
acting as soldiers both in offence and defence. The other workers attend 
to the work of the nest, the gathering of food and the care of the young. 
Also in the nest are the winged males and the winged females or queens, 
The males have a short life and die soon after mating, so that they are to be 
found for only a brief part of the summer. The female or queen has a long 
life and Lord Avebury had a queen in an observation nest which lived for 
15 years and another which lived for 12 years. In neither case did he 
know their age when he obtained them. 

When conditions are favourable, usually on a hot day in July or August, 
the male and female ants emerge from their nest and begin their nuptial 
flight. It is this marriage flight which accounts for the myriads of “flying 
ants” that are sometimes given a paragraph in the newspapers. There is 
no mystery about these swarms of ants, they are merely male and female 
ants enjoying a brief hour of married bliss. Exactly what are the right con- 
ditions for the nuptial flight is uncertain, although the weather is a big 
influence. What is certain is that the inhabitants of a number of nests over 
a given area are all affected at the same time, so that the marriage flight 
may contain members of different colonies. This prevents inbreeding with 
the consequent weakening of the stock. 

Although the worker ants are not directly concerned with the marriage 
flight, they appear to be affected by it and their behaviour is an indication 
that the flight is about to take place. There is much excitement and a great 
deal of running to and fro, as if the workers were surveying the surrounding 
land in readiness for the appearance of the queens and their consorts. 
Owing to the queen being much larger than the workers it becomes necessary 
for the exits of the nest to be enlarged. The queen has wings which she will 
need on her marriage flight and it is important that these should be 


undamaged. So the workers get busy widening the exits and also some of | 


the galleries and this work may occupy several days before the marriage 
flight begins. Mating takes place on the wing and each queen usually 
mates several times after which she falls to the ground. Her first task is to 
break off her wings, which she does by rubbing them against the stems of 
plants. by working them backwards and forwards, and sometimes by pulling 
at them with her legs and jaws. Truly, her flighty days are over and the 
remainder of her long life will be devoted to domestic duties. Once her 
wings are gone she no longer enjoys the sunshine but quickly makes her way 
to concealment underground. Some queen ants return to their own nest, 
others enter a strange one. More often they found a new colony of their own. 
To do this the queen finds a cavity under a stone or a hole in the ground in 
which she can lie concealed. Here she remains for a long time, sometimes 
almost a year, taking no food and being sustained only by reserves from 
breakdown of the wing muscles. Finally she starts egg-laying, but eats some 
of her own eggs. At last a small brood of workers is produced and these are 
the pioneer builders of the new colony, for the queen then devotes her 
entire energies to egg-laying. The long months spent in seclusion are fraught 
with danger for the queens and many of them fail to survive. That is why 
a large number of queens are produced. so that the future of the species is 
assured, even though individuals may perish. In most of the larger ants’ 
nests a number of queens may be found living together in amity, a state of 
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affairs that would not be tolerated by the social wasps and bees. In these 
communities one queen is the rule and she is fiercely jealous of any usurpers. 
But in the complicated labyrinth of the ants’ nest there may be many queens. 
Ants vary a great deal in diet. Some species are hunters, going out in 
bands and catching and killing insects and other small creatures. The 
prey is usually brought back to the nest whole and then divided up. The 
Wood Ant, which builds the large mounds in pine woods, preys chiefly on 
caterpillars and will also take home any dead insects which it finds during 
its foraging trips. Sometimes the hunting workers travel alone but in other 
species they work in bands which enables them to capture large insects and 
small birds. The dreaded Driver Ants of Africa are the most notorious of 
the raiding ants and they have been known to kill pigs and domestic poultry. 
Some ants feed on nectar from flowers, on seeds, fungi and honeydew. The 
association between ants and aphids is well known. In some species the ants 
travel from their nests to a tree where the aphids congregate, but in the 
more advanced social species the aphids are indeed treated like “cows,” 
being taken out to pasture and brought back to the security of the nest. They 
are carefully guarded when out and their eggs are carefuly tended by the 
ant nurses. Some species of aphids feed on the underground roots of plants 
and so it happens that these and their attendant ants live a completely sub- 
terranean existence rarely being seen above ground. It was the harvesting 
ants that attracted the attention of Solomon and induced him to give his 
celebrated advice to the sluggard. The harvesting ants live mainly on grass 
seeds which are stored underground in the nest and kept against times of 
famine. These ants are most abundant in sub-tropical areas but several of 
our British species have been observed carrying seeds into their nests. 
Other creatures besides aphids are found in the tunnels of the ants’ nests 
and these are tolerated because they exude a sweet secretion of which the 
ants are fond. In Britain we have 38 species of ants and it has been 
estimated that in the nests of these ants. at least a thousand species of alien 
guests have been found. In addition to the various species of aphids, the 
ants’ nest gives lodging to beetles, the larvae of several species of two-winged 
flies, parasitic wasps and perhaps most surprising of all, the caterpillars 
of the Large Blue Butterfly, which repay the hospitality of the ants by 
devouring their larvae. The Blood-Red Slave-making Ant is one of the most 
curious of our native ants. It has a winter nest and a summer nest, both of 
which may be occupied for many years, the time of residence being depen- 
dent on the season. If a nest of this species is examined, it will be found to 
contain large numbers of worker Black Ants. These are the results of raids 
by the Slave-makers, who capture the cocoons of the Black Ants. When 
the worker Black Ants emerge they live quite happily with their captors 
and will even join with them in raids on their own kind. These raids are 
carried out with military precision and it seems that the Slave-makers are 
always victorious. Ants have no rulers and no overseers, and their queens 
are of lesser importance than the queens of wasps or bees. Yet they are 
the most highly-developed of the social insects. They have learned how to 
build without tools and how to communicate with one another without 
speech. They are found from the poles to the equator and their longevity 
ensures the survival of their colonies. We can truly look at the ant, “consider 


her ways and be wise.” 
CARTWRIGHT TIMMS. 





MADAGASCAR FACES THE FUTURE 


ADAGASCAR was the first of the French territories to decide her 
future within the new French Community. The island has become | F 
a sovereign republic, autonomous in local affairs but agreeing to | 4 
the control by the central organs of the French Community of defence | § 
and certain other matters. October 14 has already been proclaimed a 
National Day to be celebrated annually, though this year the féte was held 0 
on October 21. As for any other people who take a step forward in this | c 
way, there is no path which leads directly into the Golden Age; there are ti 
social, economic, political and other problems to be worked out. g 
To take the social first. The population consists of about five millions, | 
including some 60,000 French men and women (and a negligible number | 
of other Europeans), 16,000 Indians, and 11,000 Chinese. The Malagasy & 
are thus in a clear majority. Despite some internal differences and tensions, 4% 
they claim to be one people, and their claim is better founded than that w 
of some other peoples who have already attained or are about to attain | 1 
independent status by uniting a number of groups under one political | et 
authority. Nevertheless, though all are proud of the name Malagasy, of 
memories of old antipathies and antagonisms between different groups still | he 
remain and exacerbate differences of opinion about political aims and | h 
means. Then there are the relationships between the Malagasy majority __ of 
and the French minority. Some of the latter are only temporary residents | as 
in the island, holding certain administrative, commercial or technical posts; | in 
but many of the others hold important agricultural or business interests | th 
and in no way think of themselves as people doing a tour of duty overseas; | ch 
they regard Madagascar as their home, where their children will succeed | TI 
them. There are many of great ability, who can contribute much to the | ha 
development of Madagascar. As has already happened during the period | thi 
when the Loi Cadre has been in force, some Europeans will no doubt con- of 
tinue to be elected—mainly by Malagasy voters—to various councils and | sig 
official posts, but the number may decrease. The change in the relationship | du 
between Madagascar and France means that European interests as such 


will now become only a part of and subservient to the interests of Madagas- | bu 
car as a whole, in which all the inhabitants have a share. Another aspect | or; 
of the relations between the Europeans and the Malagasy in the future lies | the 


in the fact that the Malagasy, who have lacked the background of a stable _lis 
and developed civilization such as is found in India, for example, have | Ge 
nearly always shown a high respect for Europeans as such—the Vazaha, 
as they are called. In the new conditions, individual Europeans will in- 
creasingly have to find their own level in terms of their own ability (inclu- | qui 
ding very often their paper qualifications side by side with University-trained | wo 
Malagasy), their character, and their personal attitude towards the Malagasy. | fou 
Other problems are economic. The population, largely because of the per 
great effort put into health measures by the French authorities, is increasing ] 
at the rate of about 100.000 a year. The island contains nearly a quarter _ the 
of a million square miles of land: but much is forest, wisely protected by 4 | 
the Government from uncontrolled exploitation; much too is of a type | altl 
difficult to cultivate without heavy capital outlay. It is essential, however, 
to increase food production, as well as cash-crops, not only to raise the | and 
standard of living of the great majority but also to provide food and | of | 
social services for the growing population. For many years subsidies which | Cor 
are high in proportion to the total local economy have been provided by | sec 
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France for major development schemes from the FIDES fund. It is to be 
assumed that such help will still be forthcoming. But a much more exten- 
sive use Of the agricultural and other resources by co-operative efforts, work- 
ing perhaps through the new local community councils, and harder work 
on the part of many peasants used to doing little more than grow subsistence 
crops will be necessary. Good strides have already been taken in this direc- 
tion; but the development of industries other than the processing of rice, 
ground nuts and manioc lags far behind. 

Political problems are closely linked with the social. Last century Mada- 
gascar was recognised as an independent state which made treaties with 
European powers. The monarchs, however, were those of the dominant 
Merina tribe. For the Merina to suggest a resuscitation of that monarchy 
would feed the slumbering fires and lead to increased friction; and in fact 
no-one with any sense of realism has been looking for a monarchy. But 
even in a Malagasy Republic disputes are perhaps inevitable. The issue 
of “independence,” seen as a sort of “war” against the French authorities, 
has united groups who have no great love for each other. When one group, 
however, is in power, the basis of discussion changes and criticisms of 
other Malagasy may sometimes be very fierce. In connection with public 
assemblies, discussions, and the responsible use of common funds, it is 
interesting to see to what extent many Malagasy have been trained for 
the conduct of business by experience in the various synods of the Christian 
churches which have sprung from the work of various missionary societies. 
These missions, based on France, Britain, Norway and the United States, 
have contributed enormously to the growing civilization of Madagascar: 
this training in responsible discussion is one of the less obvious by-products 
of their work which, though there is still much to learn, must be of great 
significance in hundreds of local councils, as these political changes pro- 
duce their effects all over the country. 

It may be wondered what Communist influence there is. It is not great. 
but it is certainly there and expresses itself chiefly through some major 
organs of the Trades Union movement. Malagasy have been invited behind 
the Iron Curtain to Moscow, Peking and elsewhere. A very recently pub- 
lished plan outlines a scheme for taxation in a Communist Madagascar. 
General taxes would be abolished for five years and would be replaced by 
the compulsory sale, up to a total of a million francs (roughly £1,500) each 
of the entire possessions of a certain number of individuals until the re- 
quired total of tax-contributions had been reached. The sort of person who 
would be “taxed” in this way would be the man owning “a house with 
four rooms” or the man “with 50 head of cattle.” After the sale these 
persons would be once more “proletarians like the ordinary people.” 

In the realm of international relationships Madagascar remains within 
the French Community. This will bring the island into co-operation with 
a number of African territories. The Malagasy themselves, however, 
although the island is so near to the continent, are not pleased to be regarded 
by the outside world as Africans; they emphasise their national individuality 
and, especially in culture, look rather to the East, from which the majority 
of their ancestors came. There were no Malagasy at the first (Bandoeng) 
Conference of the Afro-Asian bloc. In response to an invitation to the 
second conference at Cairo, one or two political parties sent their own 
fepresentatives, but none went from any officially elected assembly. The 
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Indian Government, as part of its scheme for training students from other 
countries, has within the past year offered a place in a University in India 
to a Malagasy, but it remains to be seen what will be done in response 
to this offer. Madagascar stands on the threshold of a new and fateful period 
in her development. 

J. T. HARDYMAN. 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD’S BICENTENARY 


N 1759 Josiah Wedgwood took the decisive step in his career when | 


he became master of his trade at the age of 29. This setting up a 


business of his own was an event, a change-over coming when Thomas | 


Whieldon ended his five years partnership to leave Wedgwood and retire 
after making some fortune. Josiah had very little capital, while part of 
the Ivy House Works he rented at £10 a year was all he could afford in 
his venture. At the end of the previous year he had taken on his second 
cousin Thomas Wedgwood at a small wage, since he could no longer 
continue working as a poorly-paid journeyman under his brother. This 
brother had refused to take on Josiah as partner since he took a critical 
view of his “flights of fancy.” He had also benefited little from two years 
association with John Harrison of the Cliffe Bank works; for though Har- 
rison had some capital, he was no potter. 

1759 rather than his date of birth should be celebrated in the Wedgwood 
saga. He became scientific in outlook when in that year he began his in- 
numerable fruitful experiments; this apart from the fact that his striking 
green ware had become prominent, a product commanding interest as 
“cauliflower ware” as it was called with plates moulded in leaf pattern, 
one proving a boon during the Whieldon partnership from 1754 to 1759. 
Although Spode was an apprentice to Wedgwood and Whieldon, this was 





of no importance to Wedgwood in the decisive step he took when Whieldon | 


retired. What mattered was the move to independence, to Ivy House where 
he was able to carry out his many experiments. His merits as skilful potter. 
artist and business man all combined, have been fully dealt with by bio- 
graphers, but he was also one of the first industrialists to appreciate the 
value of “research,” that much-abused word which in his case brought 
fortune. He was to become Fellow of the Royal Society and member of 
the famous Lunar Society of Birmingham, that coterie of scientists who 
met at full moon since some of them had to travel back by night. He had no 
scientific training, yet his method was that of a born scientist as he benefited 


by trial and error and made copious notes of all he observed. Not only did | 


he see how the everyday pottery of his time was at times clumsy 
or poorly designed; he foresaw the attraction of new glazes, new finishes 
which would attract customers and which depended on trying out new raw 
materials. 

To appreciate his foresight one need but quote from his jottings “about 
the beginning of 1759.” He saw the urgent need “for the improvement of 
our manufacture of earthenware, which at that time stood in good need of 
it . . . the demand for our goods decreasing daily and the trade being 
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universally complained of and in a bad condition. White stoneware (that is, 
with a salt glaze) was the principal article of our manufacture; but this 
had been made a long time, and the prices were now reduced so low that 
the potters could not afford to bestow much expense upon it. He goes on 
to tell of his imitation of agate then improved, “but people were surfeited 
with wares of these various colours. These considerations induced me to 
try for some more solid improvements, as well in the body as the glazes, 
the colour, and the forms of the articles of our manufacture. I saw the field 
was spacious and the soil so good as to promise ample recompense to 
any ye who should labour diligently in its cultivation.” His first record of 
expe.iments was dated February 15, 1759, from which date they con- 
tinued for several years. There were “Trial for a blue to lay upon biscuit 
ware, February 15”; “trying for glazes, 23 March” and so on. Since patents 
were never reliable in his day he kept some notes in cipher. He suffered 
before long from being too confined in space to meet the increasing calls 
for his products, with more space for an increased staff needed despite his 
plans for division of labour. Yet he himself would mix the clays and act as 
warehouseman at times, for in his independence he was happy to be here, 
there and everywhere in supervising all activities. His Ivy House Works 
became used more for ornamental ware, leaving the Churchyard Works 
to p1 duce his ordinary ware. 

A restless man ever urged to experiment, Wedgwood soon began to reap 
the harvest of his researches, of his superintending his own firings, and 
by sheer persistence overcoming problems such as failures in his furnaces 
when firing fine table ware. In 1760 came his black unglazed porcelain 
which: he called “basaltes,” a body produced from clay ironstone and oxide 
of manganese. This was typical of his collecting new raw materials from 
all over the country, with growan stone and soapstone from Cornwall and 
cobalt from Plymouth. From his early Burslem days came his improved 
cream-coloured Queen’s Ware, at first decorated when ordered by cus- 
tomers by the widow Warburton of Hot Lane, we are told. Yet printing 
designs on glazed ware had now come in as an excellent alternative to 
enamelling, so that he sent much ware to Liverpool to be printed. Though 
he had carefully trained his few workmen to a pattern of work, he had to 
extend his premises to cope with orders; hence the hiring of a new works 
with furnaces at “Brickhouse Works,” now the site of the Wedgwood 
Instit tte. 

Frm his ceaseless experimenting came the many successes scored by 
this remarkable man. His Queen’s Ware had a glaze which was virtually 
flint glass rather than just “having all the smoothness of appearance of 
glass”; for he took four measures of flint, up to 24 of whitest Devon or 
Corn sh clay for the body, fired it twice, and glazed it with a composition 
of six pounds flint glass, 24 pounds flint and 112 pounds of white lead. 
The \ ueen’s Potter of 1762 had a “best seller” in every sense of the term, 
for tl > cream stone ware displaced the old clumsy Dutch delft-ware and 
old p.wter plates still in use as it spread over the country in favour. He 
conti: ued to study chemistry as he brought into use other raw materials 
and aialysed them as far as his knowledge enabled him. By 1773 he was 
exper; nenting with barium carbonate or witherite and with barium sulphate 
or he vy spar, and was off to Stony Middleton in search of the sulohate 
which he incorporated with clay and flint in his Jaspar Ware and jaspar 
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dip. He was the first scientific potter, sending his son a full survey of 
“The Natural History and Uses of Lead” as one of his many researches. He 
also made crucibles, mortars and pestles and retorts for the scientists of 
Britain, a move which where mortars and pestles are concerned has left 
a memento in “Wedgwood” so often stipulated by chemists today. He 
left approximately 7,000 specimens, classified according to their application, 
many of which went to the Mayer Collection in the Liverpool Museum. 
He had certainly made history since that decision of December 30, 1758, 
to take on cousin Thomas at eight shillings and sixpence a week. 
MAuvRICE SCHOFIELD. 


COMMUNICATIONS IN TIBET 


HINESE infiltration into Tibet is proceeding with characteristic 
Communist thoroughness according to latest reports from that 
country. Immediately following the occupation of Tibet by the 
Chinese, the invaders recognized the sparseness of communications and 
have taken practical steps to improve existing roads and to build new high- 
ways connecting outlying districts with Lhasa. Three entirely new high- 


ways have been constructed all leading from different centres to Lhasa, the | 


Capital : — 

A. From Kashgar in Sinkiang southeastwards to Lhasa. 

B. From Tsinghai southwards to Lhasa. 

C. From Chengtu in Central China westwards to Lhasa via Kanting in 
Sinkiang Province. 

The construction of these roads presented formidable problems owing to 

the mountainous nature of the country through which they pass. Several 

ef the mountain passes are blocked with snow for some months in the 

year, but the Chinese hope to keep them clear for all the year round traffic 


by means of powerful snow-ploughs which they ordered from Russia. | 


When in full working order they will solve the problem of the supply of the 
troops which the Chinese maintain in Tibet. The construction of as many as 
three additional highways regardless of labour and maintenance difficulties 
from China to Tibet is significant in view of the possible reinforcement 
of the already existing garrisons. 

The Yarkand-Gartok highway, about 740 miles in length was opened 
for traffic in October, 1957. The Lhasa-Gartok highway was opened in 
March, 1956. This highway may link up with railways in India via the 
Sikkim-Darjeeling highway. Many other roads are either under construc- 


tion or existing roads are being improved to carry motor traffic. A new | 
road westwards from Lanchow to Urumchi, the capital of Sinkiang. and | 
Alma Ata in the U.S.S.R. has been completed and is open to traffic. Owing | 
to local risings the Chinese appear to have abandoned the road from Szech- | 


wan Province to Lhasa for nearly 500 miles excent for the eastern stretch 
from Tatsienlu to Chamdo, and have started building other roads to Lhasa 
through Tsinghai Province in the north. One such road has been completed 
from Sininefu to Lhasa by way of Kyekundo, and another will run from 


Lanchow in a westerly direction across the Tsaidam Plateau. It then turns » 
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south through Kagchinur east of Lake Tengri to Lhasa, a distance of 1,500 
miles. The most difficult bridges are being built by Russians, and the 
roads by tens of thousands of political prisoners who are brought as slave 
labour from China. Little or nothing is done for their welfare, rations are 
poor and scanty and disease is rampant with a consequent appalling death 
rate. 

The Chinese have constructed a new road in Tibet running roughly 
parallel to the Nepal frontier, from Lhasa via Shigatse to Gartok at the 
western end of Tibet. Another new road already in use runs from the 
Sikkim border to Lhasa by means of which Lhasa can now be reached 
in four days instead of twenty which the journey formerly occupied on foot. 
The Chinese are also engaged in the construction of a road from Lhasa 
to Taklahot in the extreme north-western tip of Nepal which should be 
completed in 1959. This is a continuation of the highway which runs from 
Chingkiang via Chamdo to Lhasa. Surveying work for the railway con- 
nection between Tibet and China has been completed. Maps of the route 
which will climb to 16,000 feet to cross the Kuniun Range are now being 
prepared. The railway will link Lhasa with the Chinese rail network and 
eventually with Peking. 

The Province of Sinkiang has been annexed by the Russians and is being 
transformed into a vast air and military base. A direct air line to Peking 
has been established and daily services are maintained. It is under the 
joint management of Russian and Chinese directors. Ten airfields on the 
new Lanchow-Urumchi road have either been already constructed or are 
under construction, at different points along the route where scores of 
slaves are labouring under the serious difficulties of the terrain to be tra- 
versed. Airfields are cut out of the sides of some of the hills with the aid 
of scores of bulldozers. It is considered that these airfields can only be 
intended for strategic purposes as a direct air service for civil needs is 
already in existence between China and Moscow. A regular air service 
has been started with Tibet and Chinese aircraft have landed at the newly 
constructed airfield at Lhasa with two daily flichts to China. The aircraft 
used for these services are Russian-built Ilyshins with accommodation 
for about 20 pasengers. It will be a Chinese airline but the pilots and 
equipment will be Russian. The air service between China and Tibet is to 
be greatly extended in the near future. New airfields are being planned at 
various parts of Tibet. Some of them have already been completed and 
are ready to receive planes from China. Equipment is arriving in large 
quantities and the Chinese evidently intend to establish a regular air 
service over practically the whole of Tibet. This will enable them to 
supply garrisons in out of the way districts and to deal promptly and 
effectively with any possible outbreak or insurrection. The airfields are 
being constructed by Chinese troops under conditions of extreme secrecy. 
The work is mostly done at night and the surrounding areas are closely 
guarded. Anyone approaching at night is shot. The airfields in Tibet have 
been surveyed by a technical.mission from China which arrived at Lhasa 
recently. It was composed of Chinese supervised by six Russian technical 
officers. A number of airfields have been constructed along the entire length 
of the new motor road from Lhasa to Gartok which will accommodate 
heavy bombers and fighters with storage tanks and repair shops. all within 
easy flying distance of India and Pakistan. The new airfield at Gartok will 
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supply the Chinese garrison wth a much needed supply link in place of 
the long trains of some 2,000 camels which set out every six months, from 
Sinkiang. The attempt to run heavily laden lorries ended in failure as only 
a very few managed to negotiate the great difficulties of the route. 

H. E. CROcKER. 


VINEYARDS 


RANCE is the country of the vine par excellence, not only for quan- 
Fiiy but for quality. And Burgundy contains many of the most famous 
—Beaune, Macon, Nuits-St. Georges, Sévres-Chambertin, Moulin a 
Vent and others. But the life of the wine-grower is one of toil and anxiety, 
as with all other forms of agriculture; anxiety in protecting his vines from 
frosts and hail, blight and insects until the culmination of his labours in the 
vendange. The cycle of his year begins in December when, if he is going to 
plant new vines, the ground will need to be ploughed and manured. Vine 
shoots are put in nurseries to take root for a year before being planted in the 
vineyards, when they are grafted with a branch from an American vine 
which is resistant to phylloxera, a bug which until this grafting system was 
adopted destroyed very many French vines. During the winter months, too, 
the old vines will have to be manured and earthed up to protect them from 
frosts, and precautions are taken against disease, the chief of which are 
mildew, black-rot and anthracnose. Mildew alone can ruin a whole harvest, 
and the most effective remedy, both preventative and curative, is sulphur, 
which accounts for their light greenish shade which tourists often mistake 
for the natural colour of the leaves. 

The vine-grower must guard, too, against insects, either by collecting 
them at dawn in special receptacles, by lighting fires at night in which they 
burn themselves. or by applying an insecticide preparation. When the 
weather is unfit for work outside there will always be plenty to do in the 
cellars; the new wine will be ready to be drawn off and bottled; the barrels 
may need to be repaired and the temperature must not fall too low, while 
in the early spring he will be kept busy pruning, picking, and preparing the 
wood for grafting. 

May is a month of special interest in the Céte d’Or, that 38 kilo- 
meter stretch of vineyards between Dijon and Beaune where an acre of land 
is supposed to be worth more than on the Champs Elysées. For it is at the 
end of the month that the wine of the famous Hospice de Beaune is 
auctioned. The hospice, founded in 1443, has a medieval atmosphere, and 
the nuns who care for the sick still dress as in the fifteenth centry. For several 
days before the auction the wine can be tasted in the cellars, where it is 
drawn off from the casks in glass tubes known as “pipettes.” Even if the 
year is not a great vintage one, if drunk early the wine can still be excellent 
for it will mature faster. And it will be good value for, being less in demand, 
it will fetch a lower price. 

As the harvest-time approaches the wine-growers will be busy in the 
cellars preparing the barrels for the new wine. But even if he has brought 


his precious crop through to the harvest, having escaped the hazards of | 
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weather. disease and insects, his worries are not yet over. A sudden spell 
of bad weather—even a day or two—after the harvest has begun will add 
enormously to his expenses since the pickers, once employed, will have to 
be paid and fed whatever the weather. Moreover, wet grapes, once the 
picking can start again, will probably cause a loss of alcohol content. The 
pickers are mostly women, gay with coloured handkerchiefs round their 
heads, singing as they nip off the bunches of grapes with the special secateurs 
used for this purpose, and drop them into the baskets carried on the men’s 
backs. The size and shapes of the baskets, as with all the tools used in 
viticulture, vary according to the district. When the baskets are full they are 
loaded on to horse-drawn carts and taken to the press. The press-house is 
permeated by the smell of crushed grapes. while there is a gentle rumbling 
from the fermenting wine. Those grapes destined for red wine are emptied 
into vats where they will soon start fermenting, while those for white wine 
will go into the press. Although the mention of Burgundy brings red wine 
at first to mind. there are famous white names too; those of Meursault, 
Pouilly and Chablis among the best-known. Once the fermenting is finished 
the wine is tunned while the casks are filled up with the wine from the first 
pressing. The residue of the grapes are then pressed again, producing an 
inferior wine which is not sold. The stems that remain are taken away to be 
made into a spirit known as Marc. 

Burgundy is rich in folklore, and for each period of work connected with 
the wine the wine-growers have their special songs and dances. St. Vincent 
and St. Martin are their patron saints, and on the festival of St. Martin 
on November 11 a banquet celebrates the end of the harvest, while the 
name of St. Vincent is perpetuated in a world-famous fellowship, that of 
the Confrérie de Vignerons de St. Vincent. A picturesque ceremony in song 
accompanies the admission of a new member. The Maitre Vigneron begins 
by asking the candidate whether he knows not only how to dig, prune and 
harvest, but also how to judge wine. His answers are judged by the other 
members who then accept or reject him. If he is accepted a red ribbon is 
hung round his neck on the end of which is a “tastvin” (the special cup for 
tasting wine of the Confréres of St. Vincent). They end with the singing of 
the hymn to their patron saint: 

O Saint Vincent, 

Homme Puissant, 

Pour avoir de belle vendagnes 
Fais monter le seve aux sarments! 

A younger fellowship is that of the Confrérie du Tastevin founded in 1934 
by a public-spirited group of Burgundians to boost the wine of the district 
which, in that year, was selling badly. Since 1944 when the Confrérie 
acquired the Chateau du Clos de Vougeot there is a rabelaisian banquet 
several times a year in the picturesque “cellier,” when the castle is flood- 
lit and the guests arrive to the accompaniment of hunting horns. Those 
wishing to dedicate themselves to the service of wine and a belief in every- 
thing that makes life worth living can become chevaliers, and their 
enthroning takes place at dawn by which time everyone is gay and joyful. 
Perhaps the most beautiful of all the ceremonies in this district of Burgundy 
is that which takes place on Christmas Eve in the tiny medieval village of 
Brancion. Wearing traditional dress and singing the songs of Christmas. 
the Confréres of St. Vincent go in procession to the twelfth-century church 
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where they offer the autumn vintage to be blessed during midnight mass. 
Thousands attend the ceremony, a fitting climax to the year’s work for the 


wine-growers of Burgundy. 
MARION DESCHAMPS. 


REBELLION IN NORFOLK, 1549 


HEN Henry VIII selected Thomas Wolsey, son of a prosperous 

Ipswich butcher, as his chief minister in 1515 he was unconsciously 

acknowledging the emergence of a new social order. Before Bosworth 
England was a country of static, or declining, population; the demand for 
labour exceeded the supply and land was available to al! willing to work it. 
In Tudor times this position was reversed and the flood of precious metals 
from the New World caused prices to rise to unprecedented levels all over 
Europe. In England between 1500 and 1540 prices increased by 50 per cent 
and more than doubled between 1540 and 1560 and this price revolution 
speeded up the dissolution of the feudal land economy. The landlords whose 
incomes had hitherto been fixed by Custom were forced by the fall in real 
receipts to exploit their estates more efficiently and the brisk demand for 
wool in domestic and foreign markets tempted many to abandon arable- 
farming and run sheep instead. In order to do this they had to clear the 
manors of numerous small cultivators who were evicted from their homes 
and small holdings in considerable number. The “engrossing” landlord not 
infrequently also infringed upon the “common land” of the manor as well. 

As early as 1484 Richard III’s Lord Chancellor addressed Parliament on 
the dangers inherent in this growing movement and his successors caused 
statutes to be enacted and Royal proclamations to be issued against 
engrossing and enclosing which had resulted in rural depopulation, unem- 
ployment and threat to the corn supply in time of war. But since this ran 
counter to the economic self-interest of the dominant social group, the 
landed gentry, the laws were largely unenforced although their existence 
acted as a “brake.” When the formidable Henry VIII died and was 
succeeded by his nine-year-old son, Edward VI, the brake was eased at the 
time when inflation was reaching its peak. The sickly boy’s Lord Protector, 
his uncle Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset, tried to continue the tradi- 
tional Tudor policy of using the royal prerogative to check the over-mighty 
subject and Royal Commissioners were sent to the counties most affected 
by the agrarian revolution. But Somerset was not a king and his social 
policy was challenged by a powerful group of newly-rich landowners led 
by John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, who blamed the Protector’s “liberalism” 
for the occasional riot against an enclosing landlord. The aggressive young 
King of France, Henry II, and his ally, the Scots, added to the country’s 
difficulties in 1549 when there were serious disturbances in Oxfordshire and 
Cornwall revolted against the religious policy of the government. 

So when the people of Wymondham, in Norfolk, gathered to celebrate the 
Feast of the Translation of St. Thomas 4 Becket as was their custom on 
Saturday, July 7, they had many topics to discuss. After the procession to 
the ruined Abbey and the performance of the traditional play outside the 
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chapel dedicated to the martyred Archbishop of Canterbury the peasants 
resolved to throw down the hedges and fences of the local enclosing land- 
lords. Most unpopular was John Flowerdew, a shyster lawyer of Hethersett, 
who was accordingly visited and the offending hedges duly “plucked down.” 
Probably fearful of a return visit he rode into Wymondham and by way 
of diversion incited the crowd to attack the fences of Robert Kett on land 
near the Fairstead. When Kett was faced by his poorer neighbours he 
admitted the justice of their complaint and promised to remove the fences 
himself. 

Kett was a respected yeoman farmer whose family had lived in Norfolk 
for many generations perhaps since the Norman Conquest. Then 57 years 
of age and happily married he had added to his patrimony by going into 
trade as a tanner with such success that he stood possessed of property 
exceeding 1,000 marks in value with a yearly income of £50. A man of some 
education and culture he was a friend of the last Abbot of Wymondham 
and at the time of the Dissolution of the Monasteries 1537-1539 he had 
tried to save the parish church, owned in part by the abbey, from desecra- 
tion. With the help of his brother William he presented a petition to the 
king on behalf of the people of Wymondham which was granted conditional 
upon the payment of a substantial sum of money. The money was raised 
and paid to the Crown but Flowerdew illegally stripped the roof of lead and 
demolished part of the beautiful building and carted away the stone. But 
when he tried to buy up some of the Abbey lands cheaply the Ketts were 
able to outbid him and the oily-tongued scrivener retired to Hethersett to 
nurse his grudge against the bluff farmer. It was therefore quite in keeping 
with Kett’s background and character for him to agree to help the peasants 
to bring their grievances to the notice of the authorities. They set out for 
Norwich, the second largest city in the kingdom with a population 
approaching 15,000, crossed the river Yare at Cringleford on July 10 and 
set up camp on Mousehold Heath whence they summoned all Norfolk by 
the ringing of the church bells and the firing of beacons. Soon most of the 
able-bodied men were in the Great Camp and seated under the Oak of 
Reformation Kett, aided by the civic officers of the city administered affairs 
and dispensed justice. A council of delegates from the Hundreds represented 
on the Heath drew up the 29 Requests and Demands sent to the king’s 
council sitting at Windsor. Of these 13 are concerned with the need to end 
enclosures and the return with some exceptions of the lands already 


, enclosed, Other articles request: the enactment of fair rents; land bought 


as freehold not to be converted into copyhold; restriction of the number of 
dovecotes and the fencing in of rabbit warrens. restoration of common 
fishing rights in sea and river (as promised in Magna Carta); royal sanction 
to the “free election” of local commissioners to enforce the law: a Standard 
Bushel of eight gallons; clergymen to live in their parishes and to instruct the 
children in the primer and the Catechism; tithes to be reduced from the 
prevailing 13-14 per cent to eightpence in the noble (10 per cent). 

The Norwich corporation instructed a burgess, Leonard Sotherton, to 
contact the authorities and he returned with Yorke Herald who addressed 
the peasants on July 21 with no success. The Herald then rashly ordered 
the city sword-bearer to arrest Kett and the crowd became threatening 
and it was with some difficulty that he was able to get the Herald and the 
Party of civic dignitaries back to the city. Although walled and ditched 
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since 1250 Norwich offered no resistance and the rebels occupied it the 
same day, taking the Mayor, Thomas Cod, prisoner to the camp. Some of 
the rebels mocked him by stalking past his quarters in the mincing gait 
of Yorke Herald, ringing handbells and declaiming in the solemn manner 
of Town criers, “Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! As many as will come to the camp 
tomorrow shall buy a cod’s head for a penny!” But he was released, 
unharmed, the next day. 

The Marquis of Northampton was then authorized to treat with the 
“Norfolk Commonwealth” and he collected, with difficulty, about 1,500 men, 
including a party of Italian mercenaries. Northampton, brother of Catherine 
Parr, sixth Queen of Henry VIII, entered Norwich on the afternoon of 
July 31 but could not persuade the peasants to disperse since they looked 
upon their action not as rebellion but as an armed demonstration in support 
of Protector Somerset. Fighting broke out at Magdalen Hill with the Italians, 
whose commander, Malatesta, was captured and hanged by the peasants on 
Mount Surrey. Late at night an attack was launched on the sleeping city 
but Northampton held off the poorly armed attackers until the morning 
when a party swam the river Wensum and captured Bishop’s Gate. They 
advanced towards the Palace and engaged the royal levies stationed outside 
for some three hours. By noon Northampton’s men were in full flight 
towards Cambridge. Kett tried to follow up the rout by gaining control of 
the nearby port of Yarmouth but it rejected his overtures and when a party 
of his men brought up six large cannon from Lowestoft and tried to breach 
the town-wall on August 17 they were repulsed with some loss. It was then 


decided that the army assembled to invade Scotland should instead be | 
diverted to East Anglia and the command given to the ambitious Warwick. | 


He was before Norwich on Saturday, August 24, with 6,000 infantry and 
1,500 horse augmented by parties of country squires and their servants. An 
entry was forced by battering down St. Stephen’s Gate and the city was soon 
cleared but by an accident the ordnance train fell into the hands of Kett’s 


men. Under the skilful direction of Miles, the rebel’s master-gunner, some | 


cf the captured guns were set up and strategic points in the city bombarded 
with considerable effect. At night a series of attacks was launched upon 
Warwick’s troops which continued until the morning of Sunday 25. The 
rich merchants panicked and begged the Earl to withdraw but he indignantly 
refused although he took the precaution of making his principal officers 


take an oath neither to surrender nor retreat. But as his men kept watch | 
they gloomily awaited the next night attack which would certainly destroy . 


them. It never came. 

On Monday, August 26, Warwick was at dinner when news of the arrival 
of 1,400 German mercenaries gave fresh heart to his army thus numbering 
about 14.000. These heavily armed horse-soldiers or “lance knights” 
were the formidable “Panzer Divisions” of sixteenth century Europe 


and their arrival provoked lengthy councils of war in the Great Camp. | 


It was finally decided to move into Dussin’s-dale and the camp was fired 
that evening and the yeomen of Norfolk marched to the Dale with banners 
flying, foremost, among them the Men of Hingham. On Tuesday the Earl 
took up his position and the brave but poorly armed peasants attacked 
with the same fury that had won their ancestors victory at Agincourt. 
But they were stopped by the heavy concentrated fire from the massed 


guns which caused them to waver and then Warwick threw in the German , 
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cavalry which could manoeuvre to advantage on the flat land. The peasants 
retreated and the retreat became a rout although numerous groups re-formed 
on the field to face repeated charges. One group chained together carts 
and waggons and from behind these poured volleys of arrows into the 
ranks of the attacking cavalry in the same way some of their descendants 
fought the Indians on the Great Plains. They surrendered only after War- 
wick had promised them full pardon, in person. Kett rode off the Heath 
and was taken at Swannington, a village 12 miles away. Warwick was 
now the popular hero and his arms the “Ragged Staff” were set up beside 
the king’s on all the gates and principal buildings of Norwich. But 
rumours began to reach the ears of some of the city merchants who began 
to murmur that “it is not meet to have any more kings than one.” Whom 
among the Earl’s entourage played the part of a Talleyrand is not known; 
possibly his son Robert. Protector Somerset’s position was now untenable 
for the alarmed landowners held him to be the cause of Kett’s rebellion 
and during September 1549 plots against him thickened until in despera- 
tion he appealed to “the poor commons” to gather at Hampton Court 
Palace to protect the king and himself. But although 10,000 armed com- 
moners loyally answered his proclamation the Duke procrastinated and 
was arrested and deposed by the Warwick clique. He joined Kett in the 
Tower on October 14 and was later executed. On December 7, 1549, 
Robert Kett was hanged over the wall of Norwich castle and his brother 
William from the belfry of Wymondham church. 

The failure of the six-week Norfolk Commonwealth doomed the peasants 
as a class. But in the seventeenth century they emigrated to New England 
in great number in pursuit of land and liberty taking with them some of 
the idealism which caused Kett and the poor commons to “Pray that all 
Bondmen may be made free, for God made all free with His precious 
blood-shedding.” It was Abraham Lincoln, a descendant of one of the 
Men of Hingham, who on Janaury 31, 1865, brought this to pass, and the 
sacrifice of the Oak-King of the peopie of Norfolk was not a vain one. 

ALAN R. Mason. 


VANISHING ANIMAL SPECIES 


S dead as the dodo” is a highly apt description of anything defunct, 
but we sometimes forget that it was we ourselves who wiped out the 
dodo—and the passenger pigeon, the quagga, the moa bird, the great 
sea cow and many others. These sorry instances of wild creatures completely 
disappearing from the face of the earth through man’s interference belong 
to history; but the process continues and is indeed getting worse every year. 
History has shown that the ruthless extermination of unharmful animals 
by man has nearly always been due to greed, selfishness and callous indif- 
ference. Unfortunately, beneath the thin veneer of civilisation these traits 
remain still and so the story goes on. 
Some idea of the great losses in interesting wild life going on around us 
may be obtained from a look at some of the unfortunate species currently 


' tottering on the brink of extinction—but without the fame of the dodo. A 
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notable example of a large mammal is the Tasmanian tiger, or thylacine, a 
large (5 ft.), black-striped grey-brown wolf-like creature that has been 
pushed off the mainland of Australia, where it was once common, to the 
island of Tasmania, where it survives precariously in the rugged western 
and south-western parts. Its total extinction can be expected at any time: a 
1937 expedition to this wild region put the population at about 20. Not a 
true tiger but a flesh-eating marsupial dog, the thylacine was once numerous 
enough to be a pest to the sheep and poultry of the early Australian settlers. 
But given even a little protection in uninhabited areas, it could have been 
saved. Instead, it is a striking example of man’s thoughtless down-grading 
of interesting wild creature to vermin, of vermin to pest, of pest to virtual 
extinction. Two better-known Australian creatures, the little koala bear and 
that feathered oddity, the duck-billed platypus, both reached the point of 
near-extinction years ago, and only drastic official conservation measures 
have saved them. 

Fortunately a measure of governmental protection is now afforded another 
big rarity, the Javan rhinoceros, a one-horned moi.ster formerly common 
throughout Assam, Burma, Malaya, Siam, Sumatra and elsewhere, now 
reduced to a pitiful 20 or 30 specimens in a West Java reserve with a future 
that is almost blank. Two other rhinos, those massive living relics of 
prehistoric times, may also disappear in the next few years unless they are 
actively protected. The small, often hairy, two-horned Sumatran rhinoceros, 
once widely spread over eastern Asia, is now a forgotten rarity in Sumatra 
and Borneo, while the great Indian rhinoceros, although carefully preserved 
by the Indian Board for Wild Life in Assam, must also be considered on 
the danger list for survival, for only some 440 remain. 

Far fewer, probably only 100-200, Arabian oryx remain in the Great 
Sandy Desert of south Arabia. These are gracefully-slender white antelopes, 
formerly widespread in Syria, Jordan and Arabia, but now actively reaching 
total extermination through uncontrolled hunting with motor vehicles and 
modern weapons. And it’s the same story with the larger, spiral-horned 
yellow addax of the Sahara Desert, which is rapidly dying out through 
reckless hunting from jeeps. Perhaps the most beautiful of all the antelope 
tribe, the nyala, or bush-buck, which stands about 40 in. high and has 
magnificent in-curved horns surmounting its cross-striped body, has long 
been rare but its future offers a glimmer of hope. Thanks to enlightened 
protection in Nyasaland, Portuguese East Africa and the Kruger National 
Park it survives in special reservations, but nowhere do its numbers resemble 
the great leaping herds that once ranged the forests of South and East Africa, 
their birthright. Swifter is the fate that awaits the little lemurs of the world. 
These hairy, tree-dwelling creatures are found only in Madagascar, and yet 
they are vanishing from this ancient retreat, thanks largely to the steady 
felling of the forests for agricultural progress. One, the tiny hairy-eared 
mouse lemur is already known to be extinct, and its fellows seem doomed 
to follow before long. 

Those curious “old gentlemen of the sea,” the seals, have long fought a 
losing battle against destruction by man greedy for their fur. Many species 
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have been reduced beyond all imagining. even in this century, and three 2f 


the big, blackish monk seals are among nature’s disappearing members. The 
once familiar Mediterranean monk seal, which grows up to 11 ft. long, 
has long been on the verge of extinction, and is now confined only to the 
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shores of Turkey, when once it spread commonly all round the Mediter- 
ranean coasts and out in the Atlantic to the Canary Islands. A sad 
commentary on this valuable creature’s fate is provided by an incident which 
occurred as long ago as 1932, when a female was taken alive by Egyptian 
fishermen from Port Said. They were so puzzled by what they considered 
was a wanderer from the Arctic, that they packed the seal in ice and sent 
it by train to Alexandria for examination. The change in environment not 
surprisingly killed the animal. The West Indian monk seal, of the Caribbean 
shores, and the Hawaiian monk seal, both familiar to our seafaring fore- 
fathers, survived until the ’twenties but are now extinct, or nearly so. 

Of all the harmless large animals of the world the bison have had perhaps 
the roughest deal of all. As is well known, the North American bison or 
“buffalo” once teemed that continent and was brought by sheer recklessness 
and greed to near-extinction in the last century: in 1889 only 635 animals 
remained. Luckily, strict protection has brought about a fair increase, and 
now some 18-20,000 bison roam where millions once grazed. But the story 
of the closely-related European bison is not so encouraging, since its vast 
numbers were slaughtered long ago, so that in 1918 only 60 specimens 
remained in zoos and parks. Now this fine creature is no longer free and 
wild any more, for it owes its survival in minute numbers to park 
preservation. 

Not that these regrettable disappearances are confined to animals. Birds 
were formerly wiped out with senseless abandon, often for sheer lunatic 
fun, less commonly for food or feathers. The tragic saga of the passenger 
pigeon has not deterred man from harrying many innocent bird species to 
the point of extinction, and beyond. The secretive pink-headed duck of the 
dense jungly foothills of the Himalayas has become extinct in recent years, 
and need never have, while the striking ivory-billed woodpecker of North 
America, a favourite of the naturalist Audubon, who nicknamed it “Van 
Dyke” because of its pleasant ebony, scarlet and white plumage, became 


_ Supposedly extinct some years ago. Then a few birds were re-discovered in 


Florida in 1950, but although a special sanctuary was established to preserve 
them, they too disappeared. The same fate has overtaken a Haitian parrot, 
once numerous. 

Even more important is the saving of the lovely whooping crane, a bird 
that for years has teetered delicately on the edge of final destruction. Its 
breeding ground in Wood Buffalo Park, Canada, has recently been dis- 


+ covered and turned into a special reserve, and the United States Air Force 


has been persuaded from making the bird’s wintering ground in Texas a 


| bombing range. Even so, the whole world population is barely above two 


dozen, and only one or two pairs breed each year. Nevertheless, there is 
some public awareness of this creature’s position. 
Praiseworthy protection measures have also been taken in New Zealand 


_ to save the great purple gallinule, or takahe, for after long being considered 


| Quite extinct, it was re-discovered in a remote valley in 1948. Less is being 
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done for the survival of the big Steller’s albatross, of the islands south of 


_ Tokio, Japan, of which only a few pairs remain from many thousands a 


few decades ago. The official protection measures currently being offered 2 
little red siskin in Venezuela, and the wonderful scarlet ibis in Surinam 
may not sound very important in a troubled world, but in principle they 


, ate, since they represent an awareness of the fate of nature’s disappearing 


| species. 
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Unfortunately, the general world picture is not encouraging, and the 
example of history, with its sorry line of lost legions of wild fauna, is not 
being taken. An often overlooked example is in the oceans of the world, 
where over three centuries of commercial exploitation of whales has 
provided one of man’s worst examples of this kind of thing. The Greenland 
right whale has been hunted out of the sea, as have others, and today only 
international control ensures that any of the largest oil-bearing whales 
remain to breed, and offers little real hope for their distant future. The 
sperm whale, once the mainstay of the industry, is fast becoming scarce, 
and so the neglect goes on. 

Carried to its logical conclusion—and over not many generations, either 
—-this toll could result in the commonest bird or beast becoming a rare 
curio, with the world’s zoos become museums filled with skeletons and 
stuffed effigies of natural glories that once were. There are small preservation 
groups and societies in many countries doing valuable work, and some 
governments have been chivvied into action, often better late than never. 
But their efforts are continually hampered by lack of adequate funds and 
general indifference to the fate of our fellow-inhabitants of the earth. 
Nothing less than a world awareness of the appalling position will save us 
from witnessing many superb creatures vanish and from _posterity’s 
reproach. CLIVE BEECH 


SCIENCE FICTION 


HE novel set in the future, erroneously called science fiction, is given 
"hae attention by reviewers and literary critics. Miss Sarah Russell. 
in her occasional column for the Sunday Observer, is content to 
sum up the theme of half a dozen novels, find a moral in each of them 
and award marks ranging from C+ to A- in the manner of a school- 
mistress assessing end of term reports. This is not to deny that Miss Russell 
performs a valuable service. On the contrary, she brings the novels to the 
attention of her readers and offers them a guide to reading based on a 
five point scale. But this is not literary criticism: it is not even reviewing. 
It is no more than a shopper’s guide to a branch of fiction that, at its best, 
numbers writers of the calibre of George Orwell, Aldous Huxley, David 
Karp and Ray Bradbury among its practitioners. 

The best of the novels of the future compare favourably with some of 
the best fiction being written today. They explore with imagination the 
behaviour and attitudes of men and women facing problems and situations 
which, although peculiar to a distant time and perhaps a distant planet, 
are credible and of interest if we are ever completely to understand the 
nature of man’s re-action to his changing environment—the basic theme, 
when all is said, of every work of fiction ever written. Much of what is 
written under the generic title of “Science Fiction” is relevant to this day 
and age. Ray Bradbury, in one of his most powerful short stories, tells of 
two children who allow a three dimensional television to rule their lives 
to such an extent that they come to hate and eventually to kill their parents 
who wish to remove the “toy.” In outline the plot may seem far-fetched. To 
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my mind, the complete story, written in taut and yet poetic prose, is a 
work of imagination and a searing social commentary. It is true that Ray 
Bradbury has received critical attention, and the Sunday Observer honoured 
him with a full page reprint of his story “The Golden Apples of the Sun.” 
But Bradbury is the exception. A dozen writers of almost equal ability 
have been relegated to the ranks of the ephemeral “whodunnits.” Had 
George Orwell made his first appearance today, with 1984 as his first 
novel, it would probably have been awarded a B+ and forgotten. 

On a first examination the indifference of critics towards the novel set 
in the future is a mystery. The traditions of this branch of literature are 
distinguished and date back to the first books concerned with the future 
of mankind. Science Fiction is a natural development from Bacon’s “New 
Atlantis,” Campanella’s “Civitis Solis,’ and Butler’s “Erewhon.” Since 
the middle of the last century, when a desperate need for new imaginative 
horizons developed in society, the scientific romance (another ill-chosen 
and misleading term) has attracted writers of every calibre. A few familiar 
names may serve to raise the subject above the level of the comic strip: 
Jules Verne, Richard Jeffries (After London), William Morris (News from 
Nowhere), Wells, Trollope, Kipling, Chesterton, Ronald Knox, Robert 
Graves, E. M. Forster, C. S. Lewis and even Evelyn Waugh. 

I am certain that many of the writers named, given the opportunity, 
would deny that they had ever written science fiction, and they would 
be justified in their disclaimers. There is no such thing as science fiction. 
Science and fiction are, by their natures, incompatible. It is this absurd 
label, together with a large quantity of superman horror comic nonsense 
that has given the whole field of fiction set in the future an aura of the 
ridiculous. Consequently, reviewers are unwilling to treat the subject 
seriously lest they be made to look foolish, and the reading public either 
sneers or reads the books well hidden behind the respectable covers of 
learned journals. The B.B.C.’s insipid jaunt into space has not helped 
matters. An hysterical radio operator (Lemmy), unworthy of a job on a 
cross-channel packet boat, has reduced intelligent opinion of the series, 
and of other examples of science fiction, to contempt. In fairness it should 
be mentioned that the B.B.C. has produced some creditable work by Fred 
Hoyle and Kingsley Amis, but productions of quality work have been in- 
frequent. It is the regular stream of nonsense that does the harm in the 
same way that it is the flood of comic strips and garish magazines that 


| is taken as representative of the medium. Eighty per cent of science fiction 


may be rubbish, but this is little justification for ignoring the worth-while 
20 per cent. The stories of Dorothy L. Sayers and Raymond Chandler 
are not treated with a veiled contempt because the bulk of detective 
literature is fit only for the incinerator. I believe that the real reason for 
the neglect of the novel set in the future lies in the term “science fiction” 
which has offended the scientists and brought forth scorn and ridicule. 
The truth of the matter is that the attack by the infallible men of science 
is groundless. They accuse writers of making prophecies and of misleading 
their readers. These accusations are false as a brief description of the three 
main types of science fiction will show. 

David Karp’s fine novel “One” is an example of the many books which 
deal with an extended form of the world we know—a world which is 


) Olitically and sociologically possible. Scientific gimmicks and _tech- 


| 
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nological marvels are reduced to a minimum, and where they are introduced 
their purpose is to set the scene and establish an environment. The story 
is concerned with the position of the individual in a police state. Professor 
Burden, the main character, is a paid informer who reports on his university 
colleagues to the Department of Internal Security. Burden is an ordinary 
man, a little vain, but leading a normal academic and domestic life. His 
reports, however, are found to contain heresies, and Burden is called to 
the Department for examination. This examination and the changes that 
are forced on Burden’s personality form the core of the novel. Karp, like 
many other writers of novels set in the future, is concerned with his charac- 
ters and their reaction to one another and to their environment. He is 
concerned with people, not with things. 

The preoccupation of many novels of the future with a post-atomic war 
era is relevant to this survey, for it suggests that the writers are reflecting 
the fears of people all over the world and that by creating a new world in 
which man survives they are offering hope and a form of escape from the 
bleak outlook. This would appear to be particularly true for the younger 
generation for whom science fiction has a considerable appeal. It should 
be stressed, however, that the “escapist” element is not strong: in most of 
the “post-atomic” novels the authors are at pains to describe a society in 
which the dangers of power politics and unrealistic leadership are as serious 
as they are today. In effect, these novels disturb our vain illusions and 
force us to consider where the political and social follies of our own time 
are leading us. It matters little whether the authors create a plastic hell or 
an aluminium heaven. What is important is their analyses of the ways 
human beings can be expected to behave in a future situation. 

In the science fantasies, which are often based on theories of Time and 
exaggerated extensions of present day scientific achievements, there is little 
attempt to portray a society. The fantasies are concerned with the individual 
living in what can only be described as a dream world. The technology is 
the product of imagination and does not pretend to be real. Ray Bradbury 
in “The Silver Locusts” is concerned with the beauty of a strange landscape 
and with the behaviour of the people inhabiting it. “The flame birds waited, 
like a bed of coals, glowing on the cool smooth sands. The white canopy 
ballooned on the night wind, flapping softly, tied by a thousand green 
ribbons to the birds . . . Ylla laid herself back in the canopy and, at a 
word from her husband, the birds leaped, burning, towards the dark sky. 
The sand slid whining under; the blue hills drifted by, drifted by, leaving 
their home behind, the raining pillars, the caged flowers, the singing books, 
the whispering floor creeks. . . .” This is a new fairy land where fables are 
enacted for our entertainment and where people behave just as they behave 
in the world we know. Stories of fantasy, when written by men of imagina- 
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tion and in prose that approaches poetry are deserving of as much attention | 


as novels which are given, at great length, poor notices. 


It has been said that inter-planetary travel is the great myth of our time. _ 


Chis may or may not be true. What cannot be denied is that the idea of 
man invading the stars is for many people a magnificent conception and that 
although we may be ions from realizing the dream we are nearer to it than 
we have ever been before.It is natural that we should wonder what we shall 
find when. and if, contact with another planet is established. The authors 


of novels dealing with space travel are exploring the possibilities. ; 
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Many of these writers take great care to base their stories on established 
theories. The science, however, is not important. These books are concerned 
with the behaviour of men and women. How will they re-act to an alien 
race? How will they acclimatize themselves to new conditions of tempera- 
ture and gravity? These and countless other problems, examined by writers 
of intelligence, skill and integrity, can make fascinating reading and are 


| certainly no more worthless than the average detective story. In conclusion 


it must be admitted that some publishers of science fiction must accept 
responsibility for the critical neglect of this type of literature. Garish and 
horrific covers and illustrations serve only to alienate the interest of readers 
who would otherwise be prepared to judge the books on their merits. It is, 
in fact, time that science fiction was released from the “novelty corner” and 
included in that class of writing known simply as “fiction” where it would 
receive the attention and respect that any serious and competent novel 
deserves. KENNETH METHOLD 


QUEEN MARY OF MODENA 


RINCESS Mary Beatrice, who was born in the ducal palace of the 

ecden Italian Duchy of Modena on October 5, 1658, was the 

daughter of Alphonso d’Este, Duke of Modena and Laura Martinozzi. 

In her youth she wanted to enter a convent rather than to become the 

second wife of James, Duke of York (Charles II’s younger brother), who 
was 25 years older than her. She had never even met him. 

It so happened that Anne Hyde, James’s first wife, died in 1671. As 
the royal widower was anxious to remarry, his old friend the Earl of 
Peterborough was sent (1673) on a roving mission abroad to find a suitable 
bride. 

When Peterborough sought her hand on behalf of the Duke, Mary 
Beatrice passionately declared that she felt such an aversion to marriage 
she would rather throw herself into the fire. Despite her wilfulness Peter- 
borough described her with enthusiasm: “She was tall and admirably 
shaped; her complexion was of the last degree of fairness, her hair black 
as jet, so were her eyebrows and her eyes, but the latter so full of light 
and sweetness as they dazzle and charm too.” 

However, the combined entreaties of her Mother, Pope Clement X and 
Louis XIV’s diplomats, induced her to submit to their wishes. Indeed she 
had little choice in the matter. The proxy wedding took place on Septem- 
ber 20 in the ducal palace, followed by another ceremony when she arrived 
at Dover. All the same, Parliament tried to prevent the marriage altogether 
because of the fanatical sentiment against Roman Catholics. 

At their first meeting Mary Beatrice confessed to a childish aversion to 
the Duke of York. Gradually she became deeply attached to him. Actually 
she was one of the few people who really loved that humourless and rather 
stupid man. Her faithfulness and devotion to him deserve high praise because 
fidelity in marriage was very rarely practised at Charles II’s Court. As 
for James, he was proud of her beauty and flattered by her jealousy, but at 
first he regarded her as a plaything for his two daughters, Mary and Anne. 
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who were only a little younger than his bride. Later he realized in his stolid 
way the valuable prize he had gained in the marriage lottery. 

In spite of her grace and intelligence Mary Beatrice never became 
popular. It was her misfortune to be compelled to share James’s 
unpopularity, particularly after 1676 when he ceased to attend the Church 
of England Services. He was a Roman Catholic convert; difficult to under- 
stand, haughty and rather aloof. Unlike King Charles, both Mary Beatrice 
and James were poor judges of men. 

Nevertheless her first five years at Charles’ Court were gay and happy, 
though saddened by the loss of her children in infancy. Both Mary 
Beatrice and her daughter Isabella (who survived to the age of five), were 
painted by Sir Peter Lely. The Duke and Duchess of York lived at St. 
James’s Palace, which was her favourite home. She was ardently fond 
of music and had literary tastes, so she was courted by the aged Edmund 
Waller and the poet laureate Dryden, who dedicated his “State of 
Innocence” to her, a dramatic poem founded on Milton’s “Paradise Lost.” 

With her brother-in-law Charles she was always on affectionate terms. 
He much admired her. “He was always kind to me,” she said, “and was 
so truly amiable and good-natured, that I loved him very much, even 
before I became attached to my Lord the Duke of York.” 

Undoubtedly Mary Beatrice resented her husband’s squalid love affairs 
with various ladies of the Court, particularly Catherine Sedley, whom John 
Evelyn once described as “none of the most virtuous but a witt.” She was 
a coarse, rather ugly woman, who acquired a great ascendancy over James. 
Naturally Mary Beatrice, with her Italian pride and jealous character, 
could not submit meekly whilst James indulged in promiscuous love affairs. 
Once Charles cynically remarked that “he believed his brother had his 
mistresses given him by his priests for penance.” 

Though Bishop Burnet—a hostile critic—pays grudging tribute to her 
charm and beauty, he complains of her “satirical temper,” scarcely sur- 
prising perhaps when we consider what she had to cope with. She was at 
times arrogant and too conscious of her high birth and position. 

After the Popish Terror (1679) troubles overwhelmed the Duke and 
Duchess. The King was forced to send his brother into exile. Despite her 
delicate health Mary Beatrice shared all her husband’s privations and 
refused to part from him. In Brussels she became homesick, writing to her 
friend Lady Bellasyse for news of “dear England.” For a time they resided 
at Holyrood House, which reminded her of the ducal palace in Modena. 

With her step-daughter Princess Mary, who married the Prince of Orange 
in 1677, she maintained a friendly correspondence for many years, refer- 


ring to her as “my dear Lemon” and visiting her in the Hague. However | 


the relationship was embittered when Mary Beatrice became Queen and 
gave birth to a prince. 


How far her influence with James was harmful in stiffening his religious | 
views is difficult to estimate, though he was certainly far more bigoted | 


than she. She may have regarded herself as a missionary for the conversion 
of England, but she always favoured moderation. For instance, she rather 
disliked the extremist Father Petre, who after James ascended the throne 
(1685), absolutely dominated him. 

During the coronation she impressed everybody by her dignity and 


piety. But her superstitious nature received a shock when King James’s | 
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‘lid crown would not stay firmly on his head, an evil omen as she later told 
the nuns of Chaillot. 
ame Lord Macaulay has accused her of doing nothing to save the lives of 
1¢s’8_— the rebels implicated in the Monmouth rebellion. However, according to 
urch Thomas, the Earl of Ailesbury’s Memoirs, she pleaded successfully with 
det- the King on behalf of Charles Lord Brandon (the Earl of Macclesfield’s 
rice } son). From the Tower the Duke of Monmouth wrote to beg her to intercede 
with the King. She replied that had his offence been against herself, she 
Ppy; would have readily forgiven him, but his usurpation was a matter the 
lary King alone could deal with. She was not present during Monmouth’s 
vere — fateful interview with James when he begged for his life. 
t St. Mary Beatrice showed magnificent courage during the tragic period when 
fond | her husband proposed that she should seek safety in flight with the infant 
und } Prince of Wales. According to a Florentine diplomat Count Terriesi, the 
Of Queen begged the King to let her stay and share his fate. But he was 
st.” | adamant. The most dramatic account of her flight to France was written 
fms. _ by Francesco Riva, her wardrobe-keeper. 
was Perhaps the Queen’s character, moulded by the harrowing experiences 
ven = through which she had passed, is best seen during those sad, weary years 
of exile in France. Mary Beatrice and her husband lived in the Chateau 
aits of Saint Germain-en-Laye, hospitably provided for them by Louis XIV. 
ohn Le Roi Soleil had a high opinion of her. “This is what a Queen should 
was __ be like,” he observed after her first visit to Versailles. The Saintly way she 
nes. cared for her husband, who was psychologically a sick man, was greatly 
‘tet, marvelled at. 
1irs. After King James’s death (1701) his Queen found her chief consolation 
his among the nuns at Chaillot. It was the same religious order which she had 
once longed to enter at Modena. She lived long enough to see her son’s 
her | (The Old Pretender’s) cause doomed in the "15 rebellion, dying at the 
sur- age of 59 in 1718. 


S at BrYAN BEVAN 
and 

her 

and | 

her 

ded ARCHDUKE OTTO 

: IKE a man wearing a plastron and in firm control of his court-sword 
nge Archduke Otto of Habsburg who, according to ancient protocol must 
fer- still be addressed as “His Imperial Majesty,” steps briskly into the 


vet | European arena. He is scaling the final hurdles athwart the Habsburgs’ 
and} long road back to the seat of their power: Austria. Their real home is a 

dilapidated castle in Switzerland. Both coalition parties of the neutral 
ous | Republic of Austria are now virtually agreed that Otto of Habsburg may 
ted | return to the land ruled with such autocratic abandon by his forbears. 
ion Why is it that his comings and goings are so assiduously watched by both 
her _ East and West? He exercises no power and little influence. The constitu- 
ne } tion and the State Treaty signed in 1955 debars Austria from restoring the 

Monarchy. Yet, for a posse of reasons, Otto is not a figure to be dismissed 
ind lightly. He is a man with a vision and, though perhaps a little starchy and 
*s’$_ | magniloquent, his type if distilled in Central Europe, has a way of stirring 

| things up. 
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Otto’s mirage of the future is to build a “new order which will embrace 


the whole of life, constructed from a single coherent point of view.” It 
turns out to be a federal Europe, middle class in structure, uninspiring in 
cast but highly respectable in morals, with an elected monarch as supreme 
guardian of law and justice. He still glorifies the monarchy because of the 
“realisation,” as he puts it, “that this form of government is better able to 
serve the common good under the conditions of the future.” He is thinking 
along the broad lines of a federation. As symbol it will have the “Crown 
of the Holy Roman Empire embodying the traditions of Charlemagne, 
the ruler of the united Occident.” In a recent interview he said that he was 
going to dedicate himself to the future of Europe. This grandiloquent 
prospect has filled several of his supporters with misgivings. What does 
Otto want? Close confidants explain uneasily that what he means is that 
he does not wish to be embroiled in the sour jungle of Austrian party 
politics. “He wants to be in charge of the ‘European Documentation 
Centre’ with headquarters in Vienna.” This spells a vague promise, but he 
who holds four doctor’s degrees has every reason to be ambiguous in his 
proclaimed aims. 

Although no Fascist himself, Otto has been a most amenable pupil of 


General Franco. It was in Madrid that the Documentation Centre was | 


formed shortly after the war. Its meetings were well attended. From all 
over West Europe there came Catholic, and, much to everyone’s surprise, 
Protestant leaders of the principal political streams of thought to discuss 
the themes developed by Otto and his fellow philosophers. Naturally 
Franco expressed satisfaction at this trend. Indirectly his own ideas of 
European rehabilitation were injected into the discussions. “Nationaliza- 
tion,” preached Otto, “has been more successful in monarchies than in 
republics.” Here it was again, this deceptively simple and smooth vision 
of a United States of Europe under an Emperor-King as arbiter. One of the 
family’s perennial flaws is that it thinks it is infallible. Otto’s mother, the 
ex-Empress Zita, has never abandoned the idea of the Habsburgs’ divine 
right to wear the Crown of the Holy Roman Emperors. In 1919 the consti- 
tution-makers of the new Austria wrote a provision into the country’s 
statutes which annulled all privileges hitherto enjoyed by the royal house. 


All members of the House of Habsburg-Lorraine had to leave the country , 


unless (and this is the crux of the whole matter) “they renounced their 
membership and claim to the throne.” Royalists have never acknowledged 
this curious formulation. “How can anyone renounce his family?” they 
ask scornfully. “If Princess Margaret had married Group Captain Town- 
send, would she have been asked to renounce the Windsors?” It is a poor 
comparison, but it is nevertheless a point and in Vienna the government 


has already conceded it. Even the Marxists are now gruffly reconciled to the * 


view that Otto’s return could not undermine the durability of the republic. 
Besides, the phrasing of this controversial article in the constitution is 
now considered to be too loose to justify its application in the strictest 
sense of the law. 

This new flexibility is partly due to a growing interaction of forces 
within the European movement. Even if Europe has rarely done well with 
men of inspired confidence, leaders who proclaim that they are guided by 
Providence, Otto’s following is by no means negligible. He has removed 


the heavy hand of his mother, an ambitious woman who, in her long years — 
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of bitter exile, never recognized Austria’s republican status. Twice she 
manoeuvred her husband, the ex-Emperor Charles, into hopeless adventures 
to regain the Hungarian throne, and twice those missions collapsed 
disastrously. Otto’s approach is suppler by far. When, two years ago, 
a former Austrian officer by the name of Fischer-Ledenice asked point- 
blank if he was planning a Restoration, he convinced him that such a move 
would be folly. From his temporary residence on the German-Austrian 
border Fischer-Ledenice hastened back to Vienna to reassure his friends 
and compatriots, and mustered the so-called “Monarchist Movement of 
Austria” which was soon swamped with people from all strata. To these 
newcomers he explained: “We do not stand for legitimism. We support 
Otto of Habsburg’s political concepts.” Nevertheless the new order which 
Otto preaches does seem remarkably out of tune with the facts of European 
life. The Christian Democrat parties which presumably would be the 
mainstay of his support have been losing the momentum of their appeal. 
Even if he succeeds in welding together an amorphous and multi-lingual 
cohort of states, the Russians would hardly consent to being idle spectators. 

The return to Austria is an imperative partly because the Habsburgs 
want to be in direct control of their estates. Otto, who often pokes fun 
at what he derisively calls “homo austriacus,” is too shrewd to pin his 
faith exclusively on support from within the republic. The Austrian throne 
is a meaningless symbol. On the other hand, he believes there is a future 
in restoring the dignity of the Danubian peoples. “Their status would then 
rank with that of the American Middle West,” say his followers. For 
a thousand years the Habsburgs were important somebodies in Europe. 
They reached their zenith in the person of Charles V, and, like that 
majestic figure, they have never digressed from a fixity of purpose to 
achieve their aims. Eventually Europe wearied of them. In the social 
upheavals of the past four decades they have shuffled ineffectually in a 
twilight of hope and cold mortification. Now Otto pronounces for a “new 
look” in European confederation, a fresh start. 

FRANK FELDMAN 


GUARDINI ON THE FUTURE 


T least three books by Romano Guardini are now available in trans- 
lation in this country. As, however, only a few people seem to have 
heard of him, it would be bold to affirm that he is an outstanding 
international figure if other countries such as France and the United States 
had not already appreciated his importance. In Chicago further books of 
his are in course of being translated. The two by him which I am going 
to consider by way of introduction are Das Ende der Neuzcit and Welt 
und Person. The first is translated as The End of the Modern World 
‘Sheed and Ward, 8s. 6d.). A translation of the second is in hand in 
America. 
{n spite of an Italian name and Italian birth—at Verona in 1885— 
Guardini has spent his life in Germany, and at Munich, where since 1948 
he has been professor of the philosophy of religion, his public lectures of 
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an evening are croweded. Ordained in 1911, he is a Roman monsignore, 
It is from the lap of orthodoxy that he confronts contemporary European 
manners and morals. He seeks to discern whither they may be leading the 
world, and in quest of a guide for the undertaking he goes back to | 
Pascal. He feels that only now—at an interval of 300 years from the 
time when they were jotted down—can the full significance of certain 
pregnant Pensées be grasped. Pascal alone foresaw, and comparatively | 
quickly after the Renaissance itself, that the humanism of the Renaissance, 
while retaining religious and ecclesiastical forms. had actually abandoned 
the outlook necessary to holding the Christian faith, and that for this 
reason it carried within its very presuppositions the germ of eventual ruin. 
Today it is amid this always inherent ruin that we live. The age of 
humanism fades, and an age materialistically-minded, impersonal, and 
despiritualized, will soon have obliterated it utterly, and yet plainly be its } 
progeny. 

Of so momentous and sweeping a statement we may at first well question 
the accuracy. It has recently been declared arbitrary to speak of historical 
ages or epochs at all, precisely because nobody has ever noticed one sharply 
ending and another fully-grown beginning, even as a living king at once 
succeeds a king who dies. All the same it is more than convenient to | 
divide history into ages; it is necessary in order to distinguish how men 
have lived by the light of incompatible spiritual constellations at different 
times. It is not only convenient, it is irrefutable to say that Europe 
remained inside the Middle Ages so long as the cosmology of the Church 
withstood challenge. During the Middle Ages heaven was up in the sky 
and hell down below in the bowels of the earth. On the day that this could 
no longer be accepted the Christian faith became more difficult to hold. 
The light by which the Middle Ages lived was not only that of faith and 
grace; it was also that of symbol, and we now cannot truly tell where the 
confines of symbol and fact were drawn. But with the adoption of the 
Copernican hypothesis, with the discovery of the American continent, with 
the development of mathematics and the elaboration of scientific method, 
and after the first journeyings into the interior of the self, men became 
more prosaic, and those guiding stars were found to have waned. Others 
had to be chosen and followed. For faith, grace, and symbol, men sub- 
stituted Nature, the personality as subject, and culture. 

The term “Nature” summed up till recently all that part of the human 
environment over which mastery was to mean greater physical comfort | j 
and ease. The human personality was set up as prime mover in both the 0 
arts and the sciences, and man transferred creativeness from God to him- | 
self. Finally, culture—an uncircumscribed eclecticism—was instituted as an 
agreeable substitute for religious faith and worship. No doubt Christianity 
was not disowned. At the very time its officers were mimicking the c 
paganism of Antiquity and schismatics were rending it with the Reforma- | {ij 
tion, it remained politically and socially like some great commanding rock. 
Upon that rock the successive assaults of deism, atheism, and finally | 
indifferentism, did not unfurl without meeting resistance. The prophetic 
prescience of Pascal appears only the more remarkable. What he alone | 
grasped so early was, Guardini says, that Nature, the personality as subject, 
and culture were unfitted from the outset to serve as enduring lights to live 
by. And today we see that Pascal was justified. Today Nature has ceased | 
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being tangible: it has dissolved into mathematical formulae. Individuality 
or personality is no longer prized, and the substantiality of the subject is 
disputed: the emphasis has shifted to social conformity and team-work. 
As for culture, the very multiplicity of its current manifestations, its com- 
bination of the antiquarian, the exotic, and the merely quaint, must 
unavoidably render it trivial. In a world in which gadgets predominate, 
and the pursuit of physical and sensuous satisfactions to the exclusion of 
all spiritual aspiration, culture rapidly becomes superfluous. 

In Guardini’s eyes, nobody better than Goethe personified the age which 
had begun with the Renaissance. Goethe’s infatuation with Nature, his 
cultivation of personality, his constant nourishment of himself with culture, 
make of him the perfect representative, even as Dante with The Divine 
Comedy perfectly represents the medieval age. And in order to be con- 
vinced that the age of the Renaissance is now finished and passing away, 
notwithstanding that the landscape is still littered with its vestiges, we 
have only to think of Goethe, for at once he and his all-embracing mind 
are seen to be as remote from the pre-occupations of our day, and as 
unintelligible, as are the visions of Dante. 

To the “angry young men” and “Lucky Jims” who have sprung up in 
contemporary society Guardini’s diagnosis of the mid-twentieth century 
situation of European man should seem to confirm from an entirely 
unexpected quarter their revolutionary premonitions and their ostensibly 
inordinate demands. They declare that tradition is growing futile and want 
the past completely repudiated. Guardini comes along with the assurance 
that what they desiderate has in fact largely happened. To the minority, 
however, who refuse to believe that to break so utterly with the past can 
be safe, who retain some intimation of man’s spiritual potentialities, the 
prospect conjured up is indeed drear and bleak. Guardini himself admits 
as much. But he is not without hope for the relative few who will, he is 
convinced, still be available to answer the call of divine grace. 

The machine age, the age of well-nigh unbridled power, the age of mass- 
man, is already proving to be an age of team-work, and team-work, he 
says, begets and fosters comradeship. Love of one’s neighbour thus con- 
tinues to be possible. And this love will go on throwing out roots in the 
breasts of those men and women who understand that they are what he 
calls persons. He rejects the fashionable doctrine of existentialism, and yet 
adopts whole-heartedly the existentialist teaching that every human being 
is a person—is, that is to say, in a relation to the total environment which 
only the term “person” enables each to be properly aware of. It is in 
growing conscious that they are persons that men and women may escape 
from the animal state at present contenting the multitude and attain to full 
human stature. It is as persons that they can recognize themselves as being 
creatures, and hence come to be ready to surrender their personal wills to 
the one truly creative will—the will of God. 

MONTGOMERY BELGION 








THE CENTENARY OF THE RUBAIYAT 


NE day in 1859 Dante Gabriel Rossetti was rummaging in the 
QO) “penny box” outside Bernard Quaritch’s book-shop in St. Martin’s 

Lane. At last he found what he had been looking for—a brown 
coloured volume with no author’s name on it, originally priced at five 
shillings but which Mr. Quaritch could not sell even for one shilling and 
had relegated to the “unsaleable” and second-hand stall on the pavement. 
The poet had been told that it was a real “find.” Rossetti and his com- 
panion Swinburne laid out sixpence. After an excited reading they returned 
next day to purchase further copies to pass round among friends, and 
jovially up-braided the stall-attendant_because the price had gone up to 
two-pence! By the end of the week the remaining copies of the tiny edition 
had sold for a guinea each. 

The book, said to be a translation from Persian, consisted of 300 lines 
of verse and was called The Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyam. It was, in fact, 
a transformation rather than a translation—the sole instance of a copy 
being superior to the original. and in relation to its size now more frequently 
quoted than the Bible. That its author was found to be an indolent and 
eccentric gentleman named Edward Fitzgerald proved to be of as little 
interest then as now; and this attitude of the public would seem to have 
been approved by Fitzgerald. for he pursued a wandering and anonymous 
life to the end and showed little interest in the fortunes of his brain-child. 
In 1853 he had taken up Persian under the influence of his friend Cowell. 
Professor of Sanskrit at Cambridge. Through Cowell he received a rare 
Oriental transcript on yellow paper which had been found in the Bodleian 
Library, written in purple-black ink much powdered with gold. Later 
Cowell sent him a further manuscript from Calcutta. The Bodleian Mss 
consisted of 158 four-lined stanzas or quatrains (rubdiydt) written by a 
Persian poet Omar Khavydam, who was born at Naishavur and died pro- 
bably in 1.123 A.D. The poet’s friend Nizam 4] Mulk became Prime 
Minister to the Sultan and, in fulfilment, so the legend ran, of a school-boy 
pact that whichever one rose to fame and fortune should share it with the 
others. granted Omar a fat pension which saved him from the daily toil 
to which he was averse. Now able to follow his own bent, he became 
noted as a mathematician and astronomer and helped to reform the 
Calendar. Loss of faith, however, delivered him over to loose living, and 
his agnostic opinions were not to the liking of the fierce Mohammedan 
mystics of his time. Fitzgerald felt drawn to Omar not so much for his 
hedonistic philosophy, still less for the gross sensuality detailed in many 
of the verses and which the fastidious Fitzgerald rigorously excluded. as 
for certain aspects of his temperament which were like to his own: his 
loneliness, his dislike of playing an active part in life, his keen pleasure 
in the things of the present simply because they must pass, his recollection 
of past iovs. his love of colours and gardens. 

Deficient in imagination, feminine in his irritability, the work of transla- 
tion allowed Fitzgerald to evade the patient and fretting grind of original 
work. He did not so much translate as reduce, refine, and carry over. as 
he said, “the spirit of the thing.” Though the Bodleian Mss contained only 


158 quatrains. up to 500 in other manuscripts are ascribed to Omar, but | 


the authorship of many is doubtful. In Fitzgerald’s first selection there are 
75. and in his three further revisions the number varies from 110 to 101. 
For the most part the original Persian verses are not continuous, being 
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self-contained reflections on a single idea such as wine or love, but in his 
“translation,” which he said he had “clapped on the back of Omar,” he 
threaded the stanzas into a story, the life-journey of one man’s soul. About 
half are transformations of single quatrains, the rest being adapted from 
two or more, while a few stanzas in the first edition seem to be almost 
original work—the essence, however, being distilled from the spirit of the 
original. 

Having been asked by Parker of Fraser's Magazine for a contribution, 
he submitted the original selection but, as they remained unpublished. he 
demanded their return a year later, printed some 200 copies, gave one or 
two away, and finally turned the balance over to Quaritch. So little was 
he interested in any financial return or in the volume reaching the general 
public that his own letters of later years contain contradictory accounts of 
the publication. All that is certain is that the edition ended up in Quaritch’s 
“penny-box.” Today in dainty formats and illustrated by the eminent, 
various editions of the Rubdiydt sell steadily and are particularly favoured 
as Christmas or birthday presents. 

Comparisons have been made between the Rubdiydt and A Shropshire 
Lad, and between Fitzgerald and A. E. Housman (whose centenary also 
occurs this year). As for the books their slim and attractive editions have 
both been popular as occasional gifts. As pieces of literary composition 
the poems share a brevity of lines and economy of words which have 
made them attractive to composers of songs. Both volumes were unique 
efforts, by-products of life. not written for gain. There is scarcely any other 
similarity between them. Omar’s hedonism may seem to chime with 
Housman’s Cyrenaic philosophy, but there is none of Housman’s particular 
brand of bleak and barren scepticism in the Rubdiydt. There is no brutal 
defiance of the Cosmos: Omar’s pre-occupation with death is gentler and 
more positively fruitful than Housman’s destructive obsession with murder, 
suicide, the gallows and the grave. And Omar would only have obéyed 
the second part of Housman’s desperate and proud injunction to “shoulder 
the sky, my lad, drink your ale.” 


JOHN QUINLAN 


THE BICENTENARY OF CANDIDE 


OLTAIRE has had several peaks to his fame and, although at least 
Via of these has gradually crumbled, it has not diminished with the 

passing of time. His fame now rests on work which he himself 
thought comparatively negligible. He is unsurpassed as a master of prose 
style; yet the imaginative tfressage of what he considered his most important 
literary creations—his plays for instance—is so commonplace that we 
wonder now that he could ever have been hailed as a great poet and 
dramatist. In matters of religion, his piercing sarcasm demolished the 


‘ anthropomorphic representations surviving in an age of scepticism. With 


the Church now no longer assailed by the high priests of science his rapier 
thrusts are seen to be wide of the mark intended. The old man with the 
beard, the fire and brimstone of the bottomless pit. and the golden harps 
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of the blessed have passed into the realms of poetry; but God and Heaven 
and Hell remain. 

Yet Voltaire will live, for he hated injustice, slavery, war, cant and greed 
with passionate sincerity. He was gifted with as ready a wit as ever a man 
possessed and as an observer of human nature he was singularly acute. He 
was moreover one of the first modern historians. Whenever he satirized the 
weaknesses of men, being careful to make example of their universal 
failings; whenever he described a gross breach of justice or criminal blunder, 
and whenever he described just what he observed without reasoning too 
much thereon, he is a delight to the lover of bright inconsequences and a 
tonic to all who hate self-deception. Above all, it is his contes, or philo- 
sophical tales, and his many letters, that remain vibrantly alive today— 
exactly 200 years after Candide was first printed. The reprints, editions and 
translations of this slender tale are innumerable, but it is fitting that for 
its bi-centenary the University of London Press should publish an edition 
of the most enduring and widely read work by Voltaire! 

Professor Crocker of Baltimore begins by tracing the genesis of the work 
and its subject—the problem of evil. At the dawn of the eighteenth century, 
Pierre Bayle posed a dilemma: either God was good and not omnipotent, 
or else He was omnipotent but not good. Bayle argued that God would not 
escape responsibility for all things in His creation. The most notable result- 
ing defence of Christianity was Leibnitz’s optimism which tried to reconcile 
current theological tenets with eighteenth-century mechanical scientific views 
on the philosopher’s monadology. The supreme monad was God; others 
derive from Him. Pre-established harmony is fixed among all monads which 
are constant in size. The whole universe was wound up by God and, in 
general, good and evil are balanced. This is, in fact, the best of all possible 
worlds that could be created—a view popularized by Wolf, Shaftesbury and 
Alexander Pope ——. 

“If rightly understood, 
All partial ill is universal good.” 

The young Voltaire, too, expressed satisfaction with the world’s amenities 
in which he shared. The change in his outlook was gradual as he came to 
recognize evil and suffering. Especially in the contes, from Zadig to 
Candide', he became more and more sceptical of the optimistic outlook of 
the metaphysicians. Increasing age, the loss of Madame du Chiatelet, the 
Potsdam interlude, semi-exile from Paris, European wars, his study of 
history with its crimes and follies—all drove him to pessimism. Yet he 
clung to the idea of progress and believed in the perfectibility of man, in 
meliorism. 

What he did not believe is that here and now “tout est bien.” If all is so, 
why original sin and the fall, why undeserved suffering all around us, why 
40,000 innocent victims of the Lisbon earthquake? Can we reconcile the 
co-existence of God and evil? By himself Voltaire can find no solution, 
but his hope is in the future; we must strive for betterment without reasoning 
overmuch. Work will make the world supportable. At the outset of 
Candide’s career he has many contemporary horrors revealed to him: the | 
European cruelty to slaves, religious intolerance, wars of aggression, poverty 
and dishonesty. Indeed the first 29 chapters of Candide are filled with the 
misfortunes of man’s life; only the final one lets up and we find the 
1 Candide ou L’Optimisme, edited by Professor L. G. Crocker. 
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characters chastened, cultivating their garden. Voltaire’s last 20 years, after 
Candide, were his happiest, spent in improving the lot of men and diminish- 
ing the amount of evil in the world. 

Candide has “story value,” capturing the reader’s interest. It is philosophy 
in action. Events succeed each other rapidly; many are fantastic adventures 
burlesqued. The narrative gives the sensation of movement and the feeling 
of space. We journey with the hero and learn with him, by dint of accumu- 
lated experiences, that nowhere does Dr. Pangloss’s optimism correspond 
with reality. False ideas are refuted by devastating ridicule, a reductio ad 
absurdum;, pricking the balloon of a pompous and empty philosophy. The 
serious and the burlesques intermingle. False values are revealed by the 
irony of a style that is always lucid and graceful, a keen-edged instrument 
for the play of ideas, yet often gay and festive. Unlike wit, Voltaire’s irony 
does not depend only on word play; it may be implicit in situation, for 
example, “At the auto-da-fé, the ladies are served refreshments between 
the mass and the execution.” After the first Lisbon earthquake the authori- 
ties in Portugal had burnt a few heretics and Jews to appease the Powers- 
that-be, when a second earthquake destroyed what had been left of the city. 

In that age of rabid superstition Voltaire remembered that he had no 
sceptre but a pen. He wrote Candide. The hero is chased from his chateau, 
kidnapped, survives war and shipwreck, an earthquake, and adventures in 
many lands, until his quest ends with the cultivation of his own garden. He 
is the Pilgrim of another Progress. Voltaire, the onlooker, sees its wrongs 
and uses his sword to pierce the breast-plate of self-righteousness. He saw 
that the hope of mankind lies in the enlightened conscience. 

Professor Crocker states that style or art alone does not conserve a work 
of fiction; richness of meaning does that. It must have profound universal 
imports. Scientific materialism in any case destroyed eighteenth-century 
optimism. Candide offers a general view of man based on Voltaire’s con- 
templation of the human past and present. He became pessimistic as he 
studied the cruelty and corruption of institutions in a seemingly indifferent 
universe without moral plan—a tragic view of man’s destiny. Yet his 
objective detachment refuses to allow emotion to conquer the intellect and 
destroy its balance. This is no shallow philosophy. Reason is still man’s 
best and distinctive weapon in fending off the trials of life and dealing with 
its problems. He is the arch-foe of the anti-rational philosophies of his day 
and ours. By reason he means common sense and the pragmatic. How 
different from Rousseau! For Voltaire, reason is, says Crocker, that supreme 
play of the intellect for setting things in their true perspective and restoring 
the balance, that cleanser and objectifier: irony. Philosophy in action should 
discover universal evil but not surrender to despair. The rational attitude 
seeks a balance, based on the real and the possible. Common sense has its 
revenge on quixotism. By admitting the reality of evil we may learn the 
one road to a modestly happy and creative life, the acceptance of the real 
but limited work that we can achieve. We must give up aiming for the stars, 
but refuse, too, to join the wolves. We must cultivate our garden. “Le bon- 
heur est 1&4 ol nous sommes.” The philosophy of Candide is needed today. 
The University of Tasmania. L. A. TRIEBEL 
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LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


Travelling to work 
I have walked through the winter 
Into this bright spring, where buds shine like lights, 
To find London’s poor here on the benches 
Taking courage from the sun. 


Here sits Poverty, 
His trousers tied with sacking, 
His thoughts as bleak and threadbare as his coat, 
Fumbling crumbs to mouth from last week’s paper, 
Hunger making him clumsy. 


And here Wisdom sits 
Reading in his old, tired book. 
Tattered and faded he is like the page 
He screws his eyes against the sun to read: 
With age, his sense has gone. 


And here rests Despair, 
Bleak-brained and bowler-hatted, 
Nodding sadly to the sun. The market 


Crashed . . . Now, his umbrella’s pawned, his spirit broken, 


While his eyes are summerless. 


And here’s Widowhood, 
Reviling her buried man. 
Her bare gums stream filthy words from habit, 
She feeds on old quarrels. Like the others, 
She has nothing else to do. 


ROBERT BRUCE 
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DE GAULLE THE SECOND 


Inevitably rebellion in Algiers and revolution in France provoked political 
re-thinking and, among many books, Alfred Fabre Luce’s is outstanding. Was 
it rebellion in Algiers? Salan, President of the Public Safety Committee, sought 
the Ministry’s resignation but he was a delegate from that Ministry. He was 
military leader of rebels, yet in confidential communication with Pflimlin 
against whom he was rebelling. The Committee called for General de Gaulle. 
But Gaullism has a dissident record. He had opposed the armistice that 
enabled government to continue on French soil, limit the occupation, and 
soften privations. He had created divisions that weakened France more than 
his participation in victory strengthened her. He opposed proclaiming Paris 
an open city. Would he in future expose Paris to atomic destruction? He 
accepted Winston Churchill's concept of Franco-Eritish citizenship; shall we 
learn one day that we have become American or Russian as a condition of 
independence? Had he never existed the entry of troops from Africa would 
still have taken place and probably quicker. Had he not included Thorez in 
the Government? The Committee demanded Algeria’s integration. What is 
integration? Soustelle was evasive—it was not disintegration. Do Algeria’s 
super-French wish to grant Algerians the political and economic standards 
they opposed under Mendés-France, Bougés-Manourey, Gaillard, Pflimlin? 
Can an over-populated and unemployed Algeria be integrated with a France 
enjoying full employment and a subsidised population without provoking in- 
flaion? How bridge ethnic and religious frontiers? Massu revolted because 
the soldiers mistrusted FLN negotiations. But if they revolted in General de 
Gaulle’s favour, they could as easily revolt against the arch-rebel. Instead of 
France ruling Algeria, would a successful revolt lead to Algerian rule in 
France? The investiture completed, he appealed to the referendum’s wide 
powers: was this a Napoleon-like plebiscite leading to the unknown? To those 
claiming that he saved France from civil strife, Isorni retorted that it was 
tardy compensation for the civil war he fomented in 1944; moreover the 
Debré-de Gaulle constitution will not change political habits. The 1875 
constitution was considered temporary to make way for monarchy; it founded 
the most durable republic. It envisaged strong heads of state; the majority 
of presidents were weak. They had the right of dissolution; it was used once, 
after which no one dared. The 1946 constitution excluded décrets-lois; the 
Fourth Republic survived on them. It proclaimed the right of overseas 
territories to transform themselves into associated territories, refused to 
Algeria. It hoped to establish ministerial stability; the Fourth Republic proved 
most unstable. Constitution-voting was itself paradoxical. By voting ous 
Algerian fascists, bulwarks of united Empire, grant Guinea independence. 
By voting non Conakry nationalists refuse France’s right to self-reform. 
Yet how vote non while Massu’s paras stood ready to invade from Africa, 
even as did General Franco when there was no de Gaulle to save Spain? 
While J. P. Sartre explains that “de Gaulle focuses our contradictions and 
powerlessnesses,” Alfred Fabre-Luce pleads for civic uprightness and courage 
in face of the Septennate President and his chambre introuvable. 

VicToR COHEN 
Gaulle deux. By Alfred Fabre-Luce. Julliard. 500 francs. 


THE TRAGEDY OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The world is being tortured by a new barbarism threatening still to increase 
and to end in the destruction of civilization. It primarily stems from national 
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fanaticism and the lust of revenge upon national and social enemies, though 
its defenders present it as the outcome of idealistic strivings for justice and 
equality. In reaction many movements have developed, some of them fruitful, 
specially in the field of education, others more or less Utopian or merely 
declamatory. It is always popular to put the responsibility only on the wicked 
enemy. Hitler and similar dictators have brought this barbarism to perfection. 
But this plague is highly infectious and democratic peoples were not always 
immune. Even statesmen of the highest merits have committed or permitted 
acts utterly antagonistic to the ideas of democracy, the reign of law, and 
international morality and thereby poisoned future relations between peoples. 

One of the worst cases was the deliberate driving out of whole peoples from 
their homelands where they had built up civilization, and the denial of every 
self-determination to them. Till quite recent times such abominations would have 
been considered unthinkable. There were some exceptions caused by religious 
fanaticism such as the persecutions and expulsions of the Moriscoes and Jews 
in Spain which sometimes the Pope, the king and the nobility disapproved but 
could not prevent. Many historians have ascribed the decay and ruin of Spain 
to these expulsions. However this may have been, we are now paying a terrible 
price for the policy of great democratic leaders who left an enormous part of 
Europe and the fate of 10 nations to Stalin and his satellites and expressly 
consented to the expulsion of millions under the wonderful banner “repatria- 
tion.” How it was possible that statesmen of otherwise extraordinary far- 
sightedness could be so blind to the consequences is not yet clear. Wenzel 
Jaksch, leader of the Sudeten German Social Democrats has made a most 
valuable contribution. He is known as the upright democrat who heroically 





fought Hitler and tried to save Czechoslovakia by bringing about a fundamental ' 


co-operation between her peoples. The democratic elements among the Czechs 
now bitterly regret that he failed, due to the treacherous policy of Dr. Benes 
and Dr. Ripka and their troop of literary hacks. In order to justify the expulsion 


of millions of Germans they slandered them all as Nazis. After the agreement } 


of Munich Ripka wrote a book with many convincing proofs that this was 
untrue, but later he accepted the allegation and became the principal 
propagandist. 

Jaksch’s book is rich in facts, many hitherto unknown, and it is most desirable 
that it should appear in English. He has made it clear that Dr. Benes com- 
mitted the worst betrayal of democracy and of the Western Powers by making 
a pact with Stalin which paved the way for a Communist regime in Czecho- 
slovakia. Since he not only expelled the Germans and Magyars, but also 
excluded the largest Czech and Slovak parties from the elections as “collabora- 
tors,” the natural consequence was that the Communists and their friends had 
the majority. The expulsions were accompanied by awful atrocities, the property 
of the expelled was stolen and many Germans were detained as slaves to do 
work for which no Czechs were available. A few years later Stalin made 
Czechoslovakia a satellite. 

Greater statesmen than Benes shared the illusion that Stalin would behave 
like a loyal ally and let democracy live in the zone of Europe which they had 
recognized as its sphere of influence. They were not even disillusioned by the 
revelation of the mass murder of Polish officers at Katyn perpetrated at Stalin’s 
command. The truth was largely hushed up in the democratic world and many 
journals were still full of praise for the wonderful Russian ally. The fatal 
blindness of many democratic leaders was largely due to the unscrupulous 
propaganda of Benes and Ripka. The American army surprisingly advanced s0 
quickly that it could have occupied Czechoslovakia and large parts of East 


Germany before the Soviet forces, aud Churchill wished to use this opportunity. | 


How different would world politics look if this had been done. and these 
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countries occupied as a pledge for the establishment of a democratic regime! 
Were the concessions made to Stalin in various conferences really necessary to 
win the war? The worst result of the propaganda mentioned was that the 
voice of conscience was predominantly silenced in the democratic world. Great 
sections became so imbued with the slogans of Benes and his friends in radical 
circles that a public discussion of the Sudeten and similar problems was 
almost stifled. 


Europas Weg nach Potsdam. By Wenzel Jaksch. Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart. 





Professor Leopold von Wiese, known as a prominent sociologist who has 
greatly furthered the science of human relations, also distinguished himself as 
a humanitarian and liberal. Published in Germany, his reminiscences which 
only fill about a hundred pages give an impressive picture of the spirit of his 
time and of his personality in reacting to it. He was born 83 years ago into 
a Junker family. His father was a Prussian officer who died when his son was 
a boy. He was to become an officer too and was sent to a cadet school where 
he was unhappy and several times ran away. After almost eight years bad 
health helped him to avoid a military career. He could now pursue higher 
studies and was particularly attracted by Herbert Spencer. He then devoted 
himself to working for social reforms, to popular education, and to the teaching 
of sociology. His talent for poetry and fiction would probably have enabled 
him to become a distinguished writer. But his warm sympathy for all who are 
harshly treated by fate induced him to concentrate on the study of human 
relations, which in one of his books are presented as the background of ethics, 
and his sociological research brought him international fame. The two world 
wars caused him great anguish, his love of peace and justice being revolted 
by the reign of militarism and rabid nationalism. 

FREDERICK HERTZ 


GOOD AND BAD GERMANS 


Ernest Niekisch has published a most damaging obituary on his fatherland. 
Hitler's Mein Kampf disgusted him and in 1931 he wrote a warning pamphlet, 
Hitler—a German Misfortune, which was not heeded. Why not? Because the 
middle class in 1848 had failed to create a democratic state and later accepted 
“the changeling of an authoritarian Junker regime” from the hands of Bismarck. 

“War became the midwife of the new Reich. No tribute of the people, but 
victorious generals, stood at its cradle.” In 1905 the Kaiser wrote to Biilow: 
“First we must kill the Socialists—by a massacre, if necessary—and then we 
must go to war.” This was pure Hitlerism. Hitler was “a symbol of everything 
awful and terrible hidden in the Germans; he let loose all that is subhuman 
and abysmal in the German soul.” In January, 1933, Niekisch published a 
cartoon in his periodical Resistance, showing a morass out of which stuck 
innumerable stretched-out arms, S.A. flags, and swastika banners. Over the 
heads the swamp had already closed. The caption ran: The End—The Morass. 
The catastrophe came a few weeks later, and the Germans became “the enemies 
of mankind.” Niekisch’s house was a centre for many opponents of Hitler, 
among them von Kleist-Schmenzin, who said: “People will in future say: 
Spineless like a German civil servant, godless like a Lutheran pastor, dis- 
honourable like a Prussian officer.” He was hanged in 1944. Niekisch knew that 
the West would never allow Germany to become the master of Europe. 
Msg. Borgia of the Vatican Secretariat told him that behind Hitler’s anti- 
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Russian policy stood the German industrialists, avid for Russian oil and 
manganese. 

Niekisch was arrested in 1937, and accused of high treason. His manuscript, 
The Reich of the Low Demons, had been found, and the Public Prosecutor 
read out passages from it, such as: “The age longed for total nothingness. 


The absolute nothing, however, was the tramp from the Viennese doss-house.” 
The Prosecutor asked: “What do you say now?” The answer was: “Who is 





punishable—he who commits terrible crimes or he who onlydescribesthem?” ' 


He received a life sentence. The Lutheran prison pastor, adorned with the 
swastika, told him that high treason was a grave crime and that he should 
repent. His prison was opened by Russian soldiers in 1945. “I would never 
have been freed if I had to wait for the German people to liberate me. Even 
in the days of the collapse of the Third Reich the Germans were incapable 
of revolting against that guilty régime. Germany had to be destroyed in order 
to get rid of Hitler.” Niekisch confesses that he is ashamed of being a 
German. He told a Polish officer, who helped him, that he had lost all 
confidence in German honesty and rectitude. “We have to accept the defeat 
and even the destruction of the German Reich.” He knew from the beginning 
that the Third Reich was the death struggle of Germany as a Great Power. 
“World history became the Last Judgment of Germany which has been weighed, 
found wanting, and rejected.” 


Gewagtes Leben. By Ernst Niekisch. Kiepenheuer & Witsch. Koeln. 
J. LESSER. 


TOTAL DISARMAMENT 


This is a most important, interesting and encouraging book. The lately dead 
author, a firm believer in God’s governance of the world, felt that evil is self- 
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defeating and must be overcome by good. He begins with an analysis of the | 


world emergency which hangs over us a panoply of fear. Fear and armaments 
are in brief the causes of war, and he sees in the hydrogen bomb the oppor- 
tunity to rid ourselves of these by total disarmament, coupled with the forma- 
tion of a true world government, following the end of national sovereignty. 
He quotes Clement Davies, the former Liberal leader, as saying that “the 
surrender of national sovereignty would be a small premium to pay for the 
abolition of war.” Disarmed nations could easily be united under a world 
government. It is the clinging of nations to their military superiority which 
makes it impossible to arrange. Now that a few atom bombs can make havoc 


of our whole civilization there is no point in clinging to conventional weapons. 


Attempts to “civilize” war are impossible—nothing but its abolition is of the 
slightest use. 

Treaties, alliances and the like are useless while armaments remain, for it 
is obvious that when once war breaks out they too are broken and utterly 
useless. It is an encouraging book to pacifists, because he states so many of 
their arguments as facts—that total disarmament is easier than partial, and 
that so-called “defence” is an illusion. “It is in the Christian West where the 
fault was rooted that the remedy must emerge. It can emerge only in the form 
of re-captured Christianity as an operative motive of Western policies.” Fear 
of each other is at the root of our difficulties, and the fear of thermo-nuclear 
war is now uniting us. We all know the absolute uselessness of war—it sub- 


stitutes a Hitler for the Kaiser and the Kremlin for Hitler. Nor are there | 


any material gains since these are all swallowed up, and the vanquished may 


be better off than the victor. Let us hope that this vision of a warless world, ; 


seen by George Glasgow in his last days, may become a reality. He points 
the way and gives us an urgent call to tread the path he maps. We long 
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throw away all the expense and glorification of armies, navies and air-force, 
together with the intrigue and complications of diplomacy and finance which 
he likewise condemns, and open our eyes “on a purer, simpler world.” Reading 
this book is like emerging from a London fog into the clear air of a Yorkshire 
moor. 

A. RUTH FRy 
Child of Terror. By George Glasgow. Pall Mall Press. 15s. 


TUDOR CAMBRIDGE 


Dr. Porter’s is a work of much erudition which in its original form was 
awarded the Archbishop Cranmer Prize for 1952. It is valuable to the student 
of the Reformation and of particular interest to those concerned with the 
history of the University during the period. Dr. Porter reviews the ferment 
in religious thought and practice as it changed and developed from the time 
of Fisher and Erasmus to the early years of the seventeenth century. We 
are shown the impact of the Reformation from outside on the University and 
the latter’s own contribution to doctrinal reform. The story of theological 
controversy is set against the background of university and collegiate life, 
with the intensely human and sometimes extremely petty inter-relations of 
the dons. The volume helps us to appreciate the atmosphere of academic life 
in Cambridge during these years, and should appeal to the general reader 
as well as to the history student. 

A. DE MONTMORENCY 
Reformation and Reaction in Tudor Cambridge. By H. C. Porter. Cambridge 
University Press. 52s. 6d. 


TRISTAN AND ISEULT 


In 1940 Barbara Barclay Carter published in this journal a magnificent 
review of Hannah Closs’s prose-poem Tristan. Now Mrs. Florence M. Pomeroy 
offers a literary epic in 12 books, by tradition especially classic, with frequent 
references to Theseus, Ariadne, Agamemnon, Andromeda, etc. She excels in 
contrasts such as the deep primeval calm of the opening landscape against the 
temporary bustle as Tristan rides through. The “Epilogue” clearly states her 
philosophy: “And ever as the cosmic cycle whirls, Man blossoms, perishes . . .” 
The figures introduced (Morholt, the dragon) are primeval, the prevailing 
images metaphysical, as notably in the “Love Potion” scene which is spoilt 
by grandiose rhetoric. The author forces the cosmic aspect too much into her 
story, and above all she adopts a Miltonic tone unsuitable to the present age. 
She manages description effectively, but finds conversation difficult: “The dread 
Tartarean ports/Had almost clanged behind thee when mine art...” The 
unfortunate tendency, seen throughout the poem, to write trite phrases: “yon 
spectral moon,” “the elemental void”; unimaginative hyphenated words: 
“heavy-curtained,” “Danaé golden-showered”; archaic phrases: “natheless,” 
“forsooth,” and the use of rare expressions will irritate readers. This style is 
however used to good effect in her facetious comment on the old legends: 
“the dracosaurian dynasty.” The author seems intentionally to try to offset 
deep emotion by trivialities (Averil’s whim causing disaster) which give one 
of the chief proofs of the “Insanity” of all in face of the galaxies “that wax 
and wane beyond our thought of time.” But there are also scenes of delicate 
tenderness. A. CLoss 
Tristan and Iseult. By Florence M. Pomeroy. Bodley Head. 21s. 


POEMS 


A summer day in the garden is the right setting in which to enjoy this 
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collection of poems and epigrams. For ia almost every one is reflected his | 
wonder and joy of life. Although he has had a career as a civil servant that 
to many might kill poetic inspiration, his gift of seeing the beauty in man and 
in nature has never dimmed. Two qualities are his: keen observation and 
appreciation; from these have sprung humour and compassion, with an urge 
for expression. He can probe into the minds and hearts of those he has met, t 
as in the portrait of the mysterious Russian woman set down in an English 

village : 


And then she smiled, it wasn’t a smile 
With all of her in it—there was someone else, 
Like the top of Wrekin covered from sight by cloud. 


There is “tiny great Aunt Augusta” in her “room of chintz and glass and 
crackling fire’’ who would call up a forgotten world with her memories of 
“balls and banquets, Ebury Street and Empire”; and old, indefatigable Miss 
Hilary who waged war in her small garden against “snail and blackfly, grub 
and thirsty sand” with her “knotted white determined fingers.” In all his 
portraits Sir George shows this insight and sympathy mixed with tolerant 
humour. 

The poems are divided into three sections: childhood and retrospect; lyrical 
and other poems, and epigrams and the like. Boyhood is recalled in a Warwick- 
shire Rectory with a distant view over Coventry Cathedral, of a gardener 
putting down his tools to join in a family game of cricket: 

And who shall tell what may come back again ; 
Out of that distant garden, to the brain ? 
Although early memories belong to the first section of the book they colour | 
the poet’s whole life. From days at Oxford he passes to travels abroad, and 
to the daily routine with the unexpected and the beautiful pushing through the 
monotony, and a butterfly: 
Pausing on her wing 
She seems of light and shade 
Tremulous, a spirit thing } 


~_ 


As fine, as rare 
As any incantation of the air. 


The epigram section shows most clearly the poet’s quiet humour and 
sincerity, as in “The Twelfth”: 
At the town house my noble friend's 
Caretaker kindly condescends 
“I'm sorry sir, if I may say, sir, 
That you aren't on the moors today, sir,”’ 
I mournfully answer ‘“‘not this year’’; 
Hypocrite, I was never there. ? 
Silent sympathy is apparent in the two poems “The Mill Wheel” and “The A 
News,” all the more poignant because of emotion suppressed. This is a ’ 
satisfying collection of poems; many are evocative, and all have welcome 
clarity. THEODORA ROSCOE 
Collected Poems and Epigrams. By George Rostrevor Hamilton. Heinemann. | 


2s. 
i 


MIXED READING 
The Divided Land (Macmillan. 21s.). It is Greece, plunged into civil war from } 
1946 to 1949, and the author is Geoffrey Chandler, flown into the country Bj 
in 1944 as a member of the British Mission to the guerrillas in Western 
Macedonia. The most careless of visitors to these magic shores must be aware 
of the affection and respect for British participators in Greek independence— 
Byron shiningly for example—and the jeopardy to the long relationship 4 | 
tragedy for both; for us especially because “it need never have happened.” 
South America (Oxford University Press. 15s.). George Pendle in this contri-; 
bution to the Oxford Visual Geographies travels down the Pacific Coast) Sp, 
from Panama to Tierra del Fuego, turns northwards to the Atlantic side P 
of the mainland to Venezuala, with a backward glance at the five Spanish- 
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speaking republics of middle America where “the modern history of South 
America originated.” The pictures are superb, and the chapters packed 
with information, compressed without clogging, factual and lively, diverse 
and tidy. 

Aristotle and the American Indians (Hollis and Carter. 18s.). In 1550 two 
Spaniards (one a Dominican friar who knew and loved las Indias) met in 
Valladolid to debate the argument of the pre-Christian Greek that some men 
are born to be slaves. Lewis Hanke, Professor of History at the University 
of Texas, with exemplary documentation, traces the ramifications, and to 
the controversy arising from Spanish policy in the New World accords a 
significant place in the centuries-old conflict of racial discrimination every- 
where. 

The Pathans (Macmillan. 60s.). Olaf Caroe the Governor of the North West 
Frontier Province before the transfer of power in 1947, brings his 
distinguished mind and pen to a span of 550 B.C. to A.D. 1957. “Having 
had the fortune to spend half a lifetime among them” Sir Olaf’s is an affair 
of the heart as well, and he pays the debt richly in this study of their 
shadowy origins among the mountains of Ghor, of the Muslim middle ages, 
of the Durranis and Sikhs, and of the British arrival and departure. Greek, 
Arab and Persian texts, coins, inscriptions and poems have aided him no 
less than his understanding of the Pathan character and achievement. And 
his maps, illustrations, genealogical charts, notes and index keep his reader 
clear of complexity as the vivid story unfolds. 

Warsaw in Chains (George Allen & Unwin. 30s.). Stefan Korbonski was 
released from prison in July, 1945, and began this diary-sequel to his 
Fighting Warsaw. He concludes with the revolutionaries of October, 1956, 
insisting on their right to follow “a Polish path to Socialism” and proving 
their national spirit to be unbroken still. 

Year Book III: 1958 (East and West Library. 35s.). The Leo Baeck Institute 
of Jews from Germany presents a further collection of essays on their 
history, the struggles within and outside the community, their impact on 
Scandinavian, Italian and Lithuanian Jewries, and a moving account of the 
finding of the deported and now dead Dr. Baeck’s typescript of The Legal 
Position of the Jews in Europe (two chapters in German are included) dis- 
guised as toilet paper. Amid the humiliations, the sorrows and brief triumphs, 
abiding strength shines through the writings of this band of scholars, as 
it is reflected on the many photographed faces. 

Nato and the Future of Europe (Oxford University Press and Council on 
Foreign Relations. 36s.). Ben T. Moore, recently Carnegie Research Fellow 
of the Council, examines the potentialities and dangers of the relationship. 
The alliance between the United States and Western Europe needs development 
into a community, but the “little Europe” of Coal and Steel and Euratom, 
Union limited to Britain, France and Benelux, the role of the Council of 
Europe, are all within the pattern of military, political and economic activity. 
A stronger Western Europe may threaten American interests; it could 
alternatively spread the burdens. 

Bigger than Little Rock (S.P.C.K. 10s. 6d.). is man’s unbrotherly behaviour 
and the predicament of “a right way” with “racial, national, and religious 
groups in the same society.” The Bishop of Arkansas, R. R. Brown, gives 
a report of the bitterness and violence lurking in the shadow of a school 
wall, and explains how the city, agreeing that the Supreme Court ruling 
that racial segregation in education is unconstitutional, interpreted “with all 
deliberate speed” to mean “as soon as practicable.” 

Spies and Informers in the Witness Box (Hanison. 8s. 6d.). D. N. Pritt, Q.C., 
examines the evils of their employment in political prosecutions within the 
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Anglo-Saxon legal systems. Particular cases are cited, and the horrors of 
McCarthyism, “staged” trials, “security” risk, procedure and police, are a 
token of “falling standards of culture, of justice and of social values,” 
Alert and enlightened public opinion, ungullible in times of tension, is the 
corrective. 

International Conferences on High Policy, 1920 (H.M.S.O. 80s.). is Volume 
VIII, First Series, of the Documents on British Foreign Policy 1919-1939, 
As before, Rohan Butler and J. P. T. Bury in the task of editing have had 
access to all the Foreign Office papers. During the year Prime Minister 
Lloyd George was facing events arising out of the dissolution of the 
Turkish, German and Russian Empires, and Allied diplomacy was initiated 
by personal consultations and conversations, with San Remo, Spa and 
Brussels as some of the settings for momentous decisions and agreements. 

Frank Buchman 80 (Blandford Press, 10s. 6d.) is a luxury picture-book “thank 
you” from his friends on his birthday. The tributes pour in—from Africa 
to Switzerland, England to Australia, France to China, the Philippines, 
Brazil, Japan, Ceylon—to his home on Mackinac Island, Michigan. Half the 
world testifies here to changed lives, and if the messages become sweet to 
cloying the man’s sincerity seems to be hard-cored: has the other half a 
better solution than moral re-armament for the world’s ills? 

Thrills and Regressions (Hogarth Press. 18s.). Michael Balint’s dissection of 
mankind’s primitive attitudes to people enables him to isolate two extreme 
types. Enid Balint contributes a chapter on the psychological meaning of 
distances in time and space. Expert analysis is the key to the private worlds 
of subject and object, and the quirks of the human mind become intelligible. 

The Shakespearean Ethic (Chatto & Windus. 18s.). John Vyvyan has found 
still something more to say: that the “perturbed spirit,” like his tragic 
characters, continually asked questions; “he needed answers, for his own 
peace, in terms of life. And his plays are part of his quest for them.” 
The author finds constant patterns of damnation or regeneration, probably 
related to the Christ and Judas sequences of the old religious drama. 
Shakespeare, he says, is never ethically neutral; his doomed heroes betray 
the best in themselves, and the function of justice is salvation. Shylock’s was 
the old law, not: “I pardon thee thy life before thou ask it.” 

London Renewed (Writers’ Guild, Upton Bishop, Ross-on-Wye. 8s.). As 4 
“City child” of 50 years ago, Florence L. Wickelgren commits her love and 
pride to singing verse. Here is the ruined Charterhouse—‘In wider fields 
the schoolboy voices sound”—and Westminster Abbey’s “hallowed, crowded 
space” in Poets’ Corner; here a ballad of Coram Fields, of the happy 
craftsman Haybittle of St. Paul’s, of the Royal Exchange grasshopper; here 
too are “these travellers in mind” who haunt the reading room of the 
British Museum. If the poems are unequal in merit, all have a simplicity 
and directness that invite Dr. Wickelgren’s readers to share her delight. 
Then London is invincibly photogenic, and the 60 pictures, notably those of # 
Irene Lindley, go straight to the heart. 

GRACE BANYARD 
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